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DEDICATION 


"The location of the University at Fayetteville 
is largely due to the influence of three individ- 
uals who long years ago labored here and instilled 
in the minds and hearts of the young men and women 

a desire for knowledge: Miss Sophia Sawyer, 


Robert W. Mecklin and Rev, Robert Graham," 


-- J. H. VanHoose 
Sept. 9, 1890 
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FOREWORD 


This is the story of the ante-—bellum colleges and academies of Wash- 
ington County, The story is not complete, Additional material makes 
its appearance from time to time and adds maybe a name or a fact to 
the story. 


The War, of course, was to blame for the loss or destruction of the 
official records of the Fayetteville Female Seminary, ArkansasCollege, 
and Cane Hill College. There are, however, many records in private 
hands and there is still much information in newspaper files from 
which the story of these early schools can be reconstructed, 


Catalogs and diplomas are quite rare. Fortunately the promot ers of 
these early schools believed in advertising, Their advertisements in 
the Little Rock, Fort Smith, Fayetteville and Tahlequah papers give 
information about courses of study, faculty, tuition charges, and 
other details of operation, 


It is impossible to list all the earlier writers whose research has. 
furnished material for the present history of the Washington County 
coileges and academies, I have quoted liberally from the Rev, N. M. 
Ragland, the Rev, William Baxter, J.H. Shinn, and Ella Duncan, on 
Arkansas College; from William C. Braly, on Cane Hill College; from 
Elien Earle Richardson, on the Cane Hill Female Seminary; and from 
Rowena McCord Gallaway, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, and Zillah Cross Peel, 
on the Fayetteville Female Seminary. 


A search for information pertaining to the Fayetteville Female In- 
stitute (VanHorne's School), and the Elm Springs Academy (McAllister's 
School), has failed to turn up any new material, 


Besides assembling the information available from scattered sources, 
this booklet makes at least one new contribution -- a list of students 
for two of Fayetteville's best-known ante-bellum schools -- Arkansas 
College and the Female Seminary. These lists were prepared by Miss 
Rowena Gallaway. While incomplete, they do offer a starting point and 
a chance for additions. More and more names are lost with each passing 
year, and it is high time that those that are known be recorded for 
posterity. 


Even a casual reading of this story of the County's early schools 
should suggest to the reader that the establishment of the state wmi- 
versity in Fayetteville in 1871 was largely due to the ante-bellum 
schools that had given this county a reputation for education that no 
other section could match, The $130,000 that Fayetteville and Washing- 
ton County bid for the location of the university could have been 
topped by other communities,but the reputation of the county's schools 
could not be surpassed by any other section of the state, 


This then is the history of the pioneer schools that gave Washington 
County its educational reputation that made the location of the state 
university here a natural development after the War. 


—— W. J. Lemke 
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Downtown Fayetteville 1840-1860 
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Private home in which Robert Graham began his Arkansas College. 
Fayetteville Female Institute, erected 1858 by Thos,.B.VanHorne. 
Destroyed during War, Now site of Baptist Church. 

Home of Jonas M. Tebbetts, patron of education, chairman of 
trustees of Arkansas College, House used as army headquarters 
during the War, It is still standing (1955). 

Home of two presidents of Arkansas College -- Graham and Baxter. 
Arkansas College. Bronze plaque on from of Christian Church 
indicates the site of the College. College Avenue is named for 
Arkansas College. 

Tablet on Junior High School commemorates first school taught 

in Fayetteville 1833. 

Home (still standing) built by David Walker, early patron of the 
Female Seminary, and sold by him to Stephen K. Stone, who boarded 
students of the Seminary, 

Fayetteville Female Seminary, Historical marker on site. 

Masonic Lodge Hall, in which many of Fayetteville's early teachers 
taught school. It is still standing (1955). 
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Fayetteville Female Seminary, 1839-186] 
Arkansas College, Fayetteville, 1852-1861 


Cut by courtesy of W. S. Campbell’s “One Hundred Years of Fayetteville.” 
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A Brief Chronological Account 
of the Early Schools of Washington County 


Washington County's reputation as a center of culture and education, 
which was an important factor in the choice of Fayetteville as the 
site for the state university, was due to the colleges and academies 
founded and operated in the county in the early days. These ante- 
bellum schools were: 


For boys 


1835 — Cane Hill School 
1843 - Bethesda Academy 
184, - Far West Seminary 
1845 - Ozark Institute 
1850 - Arkansas College 
1850 - Cane Hill College 


For girls 


1836 - Fayetteville Female Academy (Mecklin!s School) 

1839 - Fayetteville Female Seminary (Miss Sawyer's School) 
1849 - Mt.Comfort Female Academy (Miss James's School) 
1850 — Cane Hill Female Seminary 

1858 - Fayetteville Female Institute (VanHorne .s School) 


For both boys and girls 
1849 - Elm Springs Male and Female Academy 


1835 - Cane Hill School 


Formal education in Washington County began at Cane Hill, The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians from Crystal Hill on the Arkansas River who first 
crossed the Boston Mountains in 1827, and their Tennessee kinsmen who 
came the next year, had church and school traditions, They had hardly 
completed their first rude cabins on the bluffs above Jordan Creek 
before they met in James Buchanan's house and organized a Sunday 
School == probably the first Protestant Sunday School in the Territory 
_ of Arkansas, Since these first-comers to the Cane Hill country — the 

Carnahans, Pyeatts, Hagoods, Buchanans and others -—- were a deeply 
religious people, they early planned for an educational opportunity 
for the young men who might be desirous of entering the ministry. It 
was this motivation that led to a meeting on October 28, 1834, at 
which a school was organized, This first school opened in April 1835. 
It developed eventually into Cane Hill College, The story of its be- 
ginning is told in B.W.McDonald!s "History of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church": 


"On the 28th day of October 1834, a meeting of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians of Washington County was held in the Cane Hill Meeting house 
for the purpose of taking the necessary steps to establish a school... 
The school opened in April 1835......1ts primary object was to educate 
young men preparing for the work of the ministry.....A hewed log house 
of two rooms was built and served as a school building until 1850," 


10 
1836 - Fayetteville Female Academy 


The Fayetteville Female Academy was incorporated under the laws of 
the state October 26, 1836, but it had been in existence before that, 
An advertisement of this school appeared in the Arkansas Gazette in 
February 1836, The Fayetteville Female Academy was the second school 
chartered by the state, the first being the Batesville Academy, which 
was incorporated by the General Assembly September 26, 1836. 


The act creating Fayetteville Female Academy names the following as 
incorporators: William T. Larremore, Lodovic Brodie, John Cureton , 
Albert B, Anthony, David Walker, Sebron G. Sneed, Onesimus Evans, 
Joseph M. Hoge and William McK. Ball, These were men of prominence, 
David Walker was the noted Supreme Court judge of later days. Sebron 
G. Sneed, whose name is spelled "Libron" in the act, and Joseph Hoge 
were early county judges. Onesimus Evans was the first Master of the 
local Masonic Lodge. William McK, Ball was cashier of the Fayetteville 
branch of the State Bank, 


The guiding spirit of Fayetteville's first chartered school was 
Robert W. Mecklin, who was born in South Carolina July 31, 1795, edu- 
cated in the college at Athens, Georgia, came to Arkansas in 1833, 
taught for a short time in Little Rock, and was then employed by the 
trustees of the Female Academy here to take charge of the new school, 


His assistant was Mrs, Mecklin, whom he had married as Louisa Ann 
Anderson in Kentucky in 1829, The Mecklins hdd advertised their school 
as early as February 1836 and stated "The Bible shall be the standard 
of morals and religion," 


Mecklin severed his connection with the Female Academy, to found 
Ozark Institute at Mt. Comfort. In 1860 he was elected state senator, 
He died at his home near Fayetteville on April 25, 1871. 


1839 - Fayetteville Female Seminary 


Miss Sophia Sawyer, who made the Female Seminary a powerful influ. 
ence, began teaching in Fayetteville on July 1, 1839. She was born in 
Fitchburg, Mass., in 1792, and had been sent to Tennessee as a mission- 
ary to the Indians. When the Indians were removed to the Territory, she 
came west with them, being on particularly good terms with the wealthy 
and influential chief, Major Ridge, and his son, John Ridge. Her first 
pupils were 1, Cherokee girls, in 1840 she had 51 pupils enrolled, in- 
cluding children of some of the best families of western ‘Arkansas and 
of the Cherokee Nation. A shrewd business woman, Miss Sawyer acquired 
various parcels of land for the school, some by purchase and others by 
gift from that early patron of education, Judge David Walker. 


cL} 
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The rapid growth of her school. compelled her to add more teachers. 
Miss Lucretia Foster and Miss Mary T. Daniels came, and in 1847 Miss 
Annie James, who later was to start a girls! school of her own at Mt. 
Comfort,where she married the Rev. L. S. Marshall. After Miss Sawyer's 
death the school was sold to Miss Daniels, who in turn sold a half in- 
terest to Miss Foster. In addition to these two women, the catalog of 
1859 shows the following teachers: Miss Annie Feemster, primary; 
Miss Marie Janssen, French and embroidery; and F. F. Zeliner, music, 
At that time the school had two large frame buildings, one a dormitory 
and the other with school rooms. downstairs and sleeping quarters up- 
stairs. Miss Sawyer died February 22, 1854, was buried on the school 
grounds, but now rests in Evergreen cemetery. 


The last graduate of the school was Miss Mary Stone, afterwards Mrs. 
George Albright, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen K. Stone, prom 
inent Fayetteville citizens, Her dipioms, dated July 4s 1861, is now 
in the University of Arkansas Museum, It is reproduced in this Bulle- 
tin and appears on the 1955 membership card of the Washington . aay 
Historical Society. 


1843 - Bethesda Academy 


Governor Archibald Yell approved an act. on January 5, 1843, to in- 
corporate Bethesda Academy in Washington County. This academy is not 
' mentioned in any Arkansas history but it must have had a building for 

the legislative act says "Whereas sundry citizens of Washington County 
have erected their building....." Trustees of this institution were 
given as follows: Allen M. Scott, John Campbell, Thomas H. Tennant, 
_ Benjamin F. Johnson, Michael Linebarger, Thomas Leach Sr, and Jacob 

Funkhouser, , 


Thomas H. Tennant was the remarkable Washington County Methodist 

preacher who lived to be 114 years old. His son, A.C. Tennant, who was 

born only three years after Bethesda Academy was chartered, ‘said he 

never heard of any academy having been near the old Bethesda Church. 

"I certainly would have heard of it," he said, "for I went to school 

there longer than at any other place and have been over the ground 
hundreds of times but never saw any sign of a building having been 

there, Thomas H. Tennant was my father, If he had been associated with 

Bethesda Academy, I would have heard something about it. I was person- 

ally acquainted with Johnson and Leach that are named as trustees of 

Bethesda Academy and have heard the names of the rest of the trustees 

often, They were all prominent citizens. My father, Thomas H. Tennant, 

was born in Virginia in 1771 and died in Washington County in October, 
1885." 


It is possible that Addison C. Tennant was correct and that no Acad- 
emy was ever conducted at the old Bethesda Church. Allen M. Scott, who 
promoted the school, was an "educator" who had published an advertise- 
ment in the Arkansas Gazette (March 11, 1834) saying that he had es- 
tablished a school "near Cane Hill." It is possible, but not probable, 
that he was teaching at Bethesda at that time.Scott appeared in Little 


12 


Rock in 1836 and opened a school there. The other incorporators of 
Bethesda Academy were farmers of the Ethesda-Cane Hill region. There 
is a strong tradition in the southwest part of Washington County that 
there was a school in the Bethesda Church at an early day. POAT RS, - 


But the pioneers are’ gone, . the church is gone, and. only the Bethesda 
Cemetery remains, Here are buried the ll4~year-old Methodist preacher, . 
Thomas H. Tennant; Thomas Leach, ‘and others who worked for a school 
for their commmity. John Campbell sleeps at Cane Hill, Jacob Mnk- 
houser,the wealthiest of the Bethesda trustees,is buried in the family © 
burying-ground south of Lincoln, Except for the legislative act in- — 
corporating the Ethesda Academy, no record remains of this early 
educational venture. F< . 


1841, - Far West Semin 


The second school chartered in Washington County, and the 12th in. 
the state to be chartered by the General Assembly, was Far West Semin- 
ary at Mt.Comfort, The act incorporating this school was approved 
November 30, 1844. The Rev. Cephas Washburn was the leading spirit of 
this educational venture.He was the man who had founded Dwight Mission 
in what is now Pope County, the first Protestant school in Arkansas, 


The only record that Far West. Sminary ever opened for business is 
contained in Goodspeed's History of Northwest Arkansas, which says: 
"Far West Seminary, presided over by Robert Mecklin, opened about 
1835 in a brick church at Mt.Comfort." The year 1835 is obviously an 
error. When Robert Mecklin in 1845 bought the fire-blackened ruin of 
Far West Seminary, he announced in the newspapers that he had been 
teaching at Mt.Comfort for three years past.'This would put him in the 
Mt.Comfort community about 1842 and it is quite probable that Mecklin 
and Cephas Washburn were teaching there at that time -——- in the old 
church —— and incorporated their school November 30, 1844, under the 
laws of the state as Far West Sminary, 


Old-timers in the Mt.Comfort community insist that Washburn's school 
was operating there as early as 1842 — in a "brick church." If Mt, 
Comfort had a "brick" church in 1842, it must have been one of the | 
first, if not the first brick building in Washington County. It is. 
much more proable that Cephas Washburn, then preaching in Benton 
County, came to Mt.Comfort and started teaching in some early log or 
frame building, The "brick" tradition may have originated when the 
promoters of Far West Seminary erected their brick building on the 
Solomon Tuttle farm, This brick building was destroyed by fire on 
February 27, 1845, before it was finished and before the Far West Sem- 
inary. moved in, The first meeting of the trustees of Far West Seminary 
sbheduled for March 15, 1845, was never held. Robert Mecklin bought 
out Washburn's interest in the school, completed the building, and 
peti operation of his own ae. called Ozark Institute. 


1845 - Ozark Institute 


Ozark Institute, three miles northwest of Fayetteville in the Mount 
Comfort community, was in existence from 1845 to 1857 and was the 
leading school of this section at that time, MThere:is no record that 
it was ever chartered by the state. However, Ozark Institute furnished 
President Robert Graham and 20 students as a nucleus for Arkansas 
College, when that school was founded in Fayetteville. 


Goodspeed's history says: "After the unfinished building of Far West 
Seminary was destroyed by fire, the school was rebuilt under the 
direction of Robert W. Mecklin as Ozark Institute. In 1849, according 
to the Van Buren Intelligencer, it had 60 students." Another writer 
says it had 100 students. "in its most flourishing days." The VanBuren 
paper also lists a "fine academy for young ladies, conducted by Miss 
James, and located about a mile from Ozark Institute." 


Ozark Institute had a two-story brick building, with four. rooms, 
each 20 x 40,and a wide hall running the length of the building, Later, 
a frame dormitory was built and a residence for the president. Funds 
were solicited in the eastern states by Wm. T. Larremore. Lands were 
donated to the sdhool by Solomon Tuttle, G. B.: Ewing, James Pollard, 
Allen Moore, and others, Among the early teachers were Z. VanHoose, 
Isaac Murphy, M. E. Gandless, David McMannus, and Charles H. Leverett, 
afterwards member of the university faculty at Fayetteville. _ 


All that remains of the old Institute building is a pile of founda- 
tion rocks surmounted by a chiseled stone inscribed: "1845-1871 — 
Ozark Institute -- Founder, Robert W. Mecklin -- Marked by Thomas Fox 
of Concord Chapter D.A.C. -—— Washington County, Ark, -- 1934." 


1849 - Mt.Comfort Female Academy 


This school is more commonly known as "Miss James's School", It was 
planned as a companion school to Robert Mecklin's Ozark Institute, a 
school for boys. Both were located in the Mt.Comfort community, three 
miles northwest of Fayetteville and about a mile east of the present 
village of Mt.Comfort. Tradition is that Miss James's girls! school 
was a mile east of the boys! school; but it has been impossible to 
discover its exact location. Actually, Miss James operated the schaol, 
probably in a private home, for only a year or two. She was married 
June 12, 1849, to the Rev. Lewis S. Marshall, a Methodist minister, and 
left Washington County with her husband when he was transferred to the 
southern part of the state. Miss James was Episcopalian and Mt.Comfort 
land records: show that the Episcopal Church owned the site of Ozark 
Institute at one time. It is quite possible that the Mt.Comfort Female 
Academy wes located on the Ozark Institute campus. 


1849 —- Elm Springs Male and Female Academy 


In 1849 two academies were organized at Elm Springs, The male acad- 
emy, headed by Rev. Jesse McAllister, had about 60.students, The 
female academy,under the direction of Mrs.McAllister, had 40. students. 
Rev. McAllister was succeeded by Professor Lockhart and Mrs McAllister 
by a Mrs, Saunders, but an epiidemic of sickness broke up the school, 
Deed for the building site ‘was given May 8, 1852, by W. Barrington to 
the following trustees: | Thomas Standford, Russell Morgan, Thomas 
McClain, W. N. Carlile, L. H. Blake and Lee Blakemore, In january 1887 
the trustees leased the property to Rev. W. W. Lundy, who established 
the Elm Springs Academy for Males and Females, He was assisted by Miss 
Jessie Gotcher, There were 35 students the first year and 103 in 1888, 


Old-timers at Elm Springs, when they talk about the Elm Springs 
Academy,are talking about the school after the War, They show pictures 
and tell about the Academy of the 80's and 90's, The ante-bellum Elm 
Springs Male and Female Academy went out of existence for the very 
good reason that Civil War armies, both Southern and Northern, camped 
on the Academy campus, Elm Springs, because of its springs and its 
mill, was an objective of both armies. William Barrington, whose fin- 
ancial support made the old Academy possible, died in 1853 and is bur- 
ied in the Elm’Springs Cemetery which adjoins the old Academy campus, 
The mill, of course, is'gone, but the location .of the mill-race can: 
still be seen.’ And the Elm Spring and Deaver's. Spring are still. flow- 
ing as copiously as they did in 1849 when the McAllisters founded 
their school nearby, 


1850 — Cane Hill College 


Cane Hill Collegiate Institute, which name was changed by legisla- 
tive act to Cane Hill College two years later, was chartered December 
26, 1850. Cane Hill Female Seminary was chartered December 10, 1852. 
Both of these schools had the right to confer degrees. 


Cane Hill College opened in 1853 in a brick building valued at 
$6,000. The school was under control of the Arkansas Synod and had 
the Rev. Robert M. King of Missouri as president, with S. Doak Lowry 
as assistant, - 


J.Walker Drake was the first graduate after the charter was granted, 
receiving the B.A, degree in 1856, The next year a degree.was granted 
to James H. Crawford, A new building, a two-story brick, .was erected 
in 1858, In June 1859 the Rev, F. R, Eerle of Kentucky was inaugurated 
as president of the college. At the same time degrees were conferred - 
on S.H, and J.T.Buchanan, That year the first catalog was issued. 


In 1860 Frank M.Latta and J. Galitzon Hagood received the bachelor's 
degree, School work was suspended the following year when the presi- 
dent and most of the teachers and students enlisted in the Confederate 
service. On November 12 and 13, 1864, the village of Bonsboro and the 
college buildings were burned. Only one college building, used as a 


dormitory, escaped destruction. In this house President Earle resumed 
his teaching after the War, 
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In 1868 a new frame building was erected on the old foundation. and 

‘President Earle and James Mitchell taught the school, Mitchell left in 

1874 to join the state university faculty at Fayetteville and was suc~ 
ceeded at Cane Hill by Harold Bourland, In 1875 Cane Hill College be- 

came co-educational,with Rev. H. M. Welch as head of the young women's 

department. He later joined the university faculty at Fayetteville. 

One of the prominent Cane Hill teachers of this periéd was Jacob Pres- 

ton Carnahan, grandson of John Carnahan and of John Pyeatt, both of 

whom had come to Arkansas in 1811 and to Washington County in 1827. 


On October 10, 1885, the college was again destroyed by fire but the 
school was continued in the Methodist Church. A new two-story brick 
building with a second-floor auditorium was completed in 1886, In it 
the college opened with Dr. F. R. Earle as president, A. R. Carroll as 
principal of the preparatory department, and Miss Minnie A. Goodman as 
principal of the primary department. President Earle resigned in 1885 
and was succeeded by Rev. J.P.Russell, who remained but a short time, 
and Earle resumed his duties, The first graduating class after the War 
was in 1873, The last class graduated from Cane Hill College was that 
of 1887. 


1850 - Arkansas College 


Of all the schools founded in Arkansas in ante-bellum days none 

attained the fame that came to Arkansas College of Fayetteville, Under 
the presidency of the illustrious Robert Graham the school flourished 
and attracted students from distant points and turned out graduates 
- who became noted in law, medicine and other fields, 


The act creating Arkansas College was approved December 14, 1852; 
and that chartering Cane Hill College was approved the next.day. Ark- 
ansas College was the outgrowth of an academy started by Robert Graham 
in 1850, The act creating it gave it the power "to confer the degree 
of Doctor...,and other academical degrees." Arkansas College, Fayette- 
ville, granted the first bachelor's degrees ever conferred in “rkansas. 
The first graduates received the Latin parchments in 1845, A year 
later, Cane Hill College granted its first bachelor's degree. 


Robert Graham was elected president of Arkansas Oollege by the 
first board of trustees. He was born in Liverpool, England, in 1822, 
Graduated from Bethany College, West Virginia, in 1847. Arrived in 
Little Rock as an evangelist in December 1847, and came to Fayette- 
ville February 2, 1848. Here he joined the Rev, John T. Johnson in 
holding revival services.Johnson was the brother of Richard M. Johnson, 
vice-president of the United States under President Martin Van Buren, 
Graham returned to the East. but was som invited to become pastor in 
Fayetteville. With his wife and son he reached: Fayetteville in Decem 
ber 18648, He formed a partnership with Robert Mecklin in the operation 
of Ozark Institute at Mt. Comfort but left that institution to found 
- arkansas College, He brought 20 of his students with hin, 
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Classes were graduated annually until 1861, The attractive building 
was erected in 1852, with a library and two side wings added later, 
The building stood on a 10-acre campus that had been deeded to Graham 
by William McGarrah on December 1, 1851. The site of the college, from 
which College Avenue gets its name, has been marked by a bronze plate 
placed in front of the Christian Church by the Major Brian Pendleton 
Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, It reads: "This is the site 
of the ‘Arkansas College, chartered December 14, 1852. The first college 
degree conferred in Arkansas was awarded here, The University of /rkan- 
sas was the outgrowth of this College," 


On the night of March 4, 1862, a few days before the battle of Pea 
Ridge, Arkansas College was destroyed by fire and all records of the 
snstitution were lost. Thus ended the college which had. exercised a 
tremendous influence over western /rkansas for a decade and.to whose 
reputation the subsequent location of the state university is often 
ascribed, 


1850 — Cane Hill Female Seminary 


The first schools at Cane Hill had been for boys, but at an early 
date, a school for girls was established at the "lower end" of the 
hill (present-day Clyde) where James B,. Russell erected a building, 
supplied it with a library, and placed Miss Abby Coleman of New Eng- 
land in charge, The attendance grew rapidly and an addition was built 
to the school, Miss Coleman was succeeded in 1851 by Thomas G. 
McCullough, who was followed in 1854 by Miss Etta M. Lord of NewYork, 
The Seminary was incorporated by legislative act approved Dec. 10, 
Lope oe 

When Cane Hill College was established, Russell donated the Female 
Seminary property to the church, founds were raised, and the school 
entered upon a period of prosperity.A two-story building with a belfry 
was added. For five or six years before the War, the Rev.Newton Givens 
of Mississippi was at the head of the Seminary and had two assistants, 


1858 — Fayetteville Female Institute 


On December 16, 1858, the Fayetteville Female Institute was char- 
tered by the state. In the same session, the 12th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Fayetteville Female Seminary was granted a charter, 
on January 21, 1859, The Female Institute stood where the Baptist 
Church now stands, at the corner of Dickson Street ‘and College Avenue. 


Fayetteville Female Institute was used as an arsenal during the War 
and wes blown up after the battle of Pea Ridge. TT. B. VanHorne, the 
head of the school, had built a 2-story frame building with a tall 
spire, but he was a Unionist and went north in 1861 and his school met 
destruction, The attendance had been about 50 pupils. On January fe 
1861, by legislative act, the name of the institution was changed to 
Northwestern Arkansas Baptist Female Institute, but it is doubtful if 
it ever operated under this name, 


ACTS OF INCORPORATION 
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Acts of Incorporation 


On the following pages are digests of the legislative Acts that in- 
corporated eight of Washington County's early schools and of two Acts 
that changed the names of two of the institutions. The Acts are not 
given in full. However, the content of each section is given. 


The Acts give the names of the incorporators (trustees) and so dis- 
close the names of the men whose support, both moral and financial, 
made the early schools possible. The pioneers whose suppost did much 
to give the Cane Hill schools their start were two Cumberland Presby- 
terian preachers, Benjamin H. Pierson and Andrew Buchanan, and a well- 
to-do layman, James B. Russell. Pierson and Buchanan were trustees of 
four of the county's early schools. Russell's name appears as incorp- 
orator of three Cane Hill schools. Also, he built the Cane Hill Female 
Seminary and later gave the property to Cane Hill College, 


In Fayetteville, two public-spirited citizens furnished the finan- 
cial support without which the first schools could not have survived 
their founding -—- David Walker, a lawyer; and Thomas J. Pollard, a 
physician. Each signed the incorporation papers for three of the early 
schools, 


Later"patrons of education"in Fayetteville (after 1850) were Jonas 
M. Tebbetts, a lawyer; J. H. Stirman, a merchant; and Robert Graham 
and Thomas B, VanHorne, both preachers. All four of these men were 
incorporators of both Arkansas College and of the Fayetteville Female 
Institute, It is interesting to note that all four of them had their 
homes in the immediate neighborhood of the schools they helped to 
found. Three of the four -=- Tebbetts, Graham and VanHorne — were 
Union sympathizers. They left Fayetteville early in the War and never 
returned. 


fin interesting figure in the early educational history of the county 
is William T, Larremore, whose name appears as one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Fayetteville Female Academy (1836) and the Far West Semin- 
ary (1845). Although a Cumberland Presbyterian minister, he was a pro- 
moter at heart, He helped organize the first church in Washington 
County -- the Cane Hill Congregation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church (August 30, 1828) —- then went to Fayetteville where he was a 
merchant, real estate operator, preacher and teacher, and changed his 
allegiance from the Presbyterian to the Christian church. Eventually 
he moved to Texas, 


It is interesting to speculate on the personalities of the early 
promoters of education, Some were pastors of small churches who sought 
to supplement their income by teaching. Others were professional edu- 
cators looking for opportunity. Robert Mecklin, for example, tried 
teaching in Little Rock, came to Fayetteville to start the Female 
Academy, joined Cephas Washburn in the Far West venture, then took 
over as head of Ozark Institute. Robert Graham was Mecklin!'s assistant 
at Mt, Comfort, saw his opporunity at Fayetteville and started Arkan- 
sas College with twenty of the Ozark Institute boys. VanHorne came to 
Fayetteville as assistant to Graham in Arkansas College but founded 
his own school across the street, Even Miss James, sent here as assist— 
ant to Miss Sawyer at the Female Seminary, couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion to go into the school business for herself, at Mt.Comfort, 
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Evidently the school teachers kept in touch with developments in 
other sections of the state, Thus, Allen Scott jumped from Washington 
County to Little Rock, then back to Washington County to promote the 
Bethesda Academy -—- after which he disappears from the county's hist- 
ory. The McAllisters, who promoted the Male and Female Academy at Elm 
Springs, later showed up as teachers in Tulip, Arkansas. (Tulip was 
Fayetteville!s chief competitor in the field of education, during the 
1850!s,) And one of Tulip's noted educators, General Alexander, came 
to Fayetteville later, to teach a private school in the old Tebbetts 
home. 


=< W. ie Lemke 
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Act Td incorporate the Fayetteville Female Academy 


Approved Oct. 26, 1836 


Sec, 1 —— William T, Larremore Lodowic Brodie 
John Cureton Albert B. Anthony 
David Walker . Sebron G. Sneed 
Onesimus Evans Joseph M. Hoge 


William McK, Ball | 
are created a body politic and corporate to be styled "The Trustees of 
the Fayetteville Female Academy." 


Sec, 2 —- Power to fill vacancies, hold property of institution 
solely for female education, and no particular. religious faith re- | 
quired of trustees or students, 


Sec. 3 —— Institution shall remain located in Fayetteville, Washing- 
ton County. Power to receive real and personal property, apply funds to 
erect buildings, support officers and instructors, procure books, maps 
and apparatus, 


Sec. 4 — Trustees shall give bonds for the security of the Corpora- 
tion in such penal sums as Board shall approve, 


Sec. 5 -- Trustees have power to employ principal and instructors | 
and servants, to displace any of them, to fill vacancies, and to pre- 
scribe and direct course of study. 


Sec. 6 —— Lands within bounds of this State, held in perpetuity by 


this charter, shall not exceed ten acres at one time; if donations of 
land,..shall be sold within 2 years or revert to donor, 


(Digest of Act) 
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A Digest of the 


Act_To Incorporate the Bethesda Academy 
Approved 5 January, 1843 


Preamble —- Whereas, sundry citizens of Washington County have, by. 
subscription and otherwise, formed an association, for the purpose of 
concentrating their efforts to promote the cause of the education of 
youth, and have erected their building and elected their trustees; and 
whereas, such citizens, for the better advancing and perpetuating 
their object, are desirous to be incorporated in due form; Therefore, 
be it enacted that 

Allen M. Scott John Campbell Thos, H. Tennant 
Benj. F. Johnson Michael Linebarger Thomas Leach Sr, 
Jacob Funkhouser 
be constituted a body politic and corporate to be styled The Trustees 
of the Bethesda Academy -- to acquire, hold, sell property, etc. 


Sec, 2 == Annual meeting of trustees on first Monday in January end 
chairman of board may call special meetings. 


Sec. 3 —- Board has power 
to fill vacancies 
to elect chairman and secretary 
to elect principal and teachers and fix their salaries 
to remove for misconduct, negligence, incompetency 
to make rules for government of said Academy 


Sec. 4 —— Duty of Board, assoon as funds permit, to establish an 
institution for the dducatdon of females, 


Sec. 5 =~ No preference to be given in selecting trustees, principal, 


teachers or students on account of religious sentiments or denominations, 


Sec. 6 =— Power to purchase, receive, hold lands, goods, chattels of 
whatsoever kind, 


Sec. 7 -—- This act in force from its passage. 


A Digest of the 


Act To Incorporate Far West Seminary 
Approved Nov. 30, 1844 


Preamble: —- Whereas | 
Cephas Washbourne Hugh A, Anderson 


Robert W. Mecklin Joseph M. Hoge 
James Spring 
(of Benton County) 

James Boone Wn. D. Cunningham 

David Walker John Harrell 
Edward Freyschlag Samuel Newton 

Bej. H. Pierson Alfred W. Arrington 

Joseph P. Moore Thos. J. Pollard 
Wn. T. Larrimore Isaac Murphy 
Isaac Strain Andrew Buchanan 
Matthew Leeper James Orr 


Muloin A, Lynde - 
(of Washington County) 
George W. Paschal Edward Cynningham 
David McManners 
(of Crawford County) 
James Lockridge (of Madison County) 
Aaron W. Lyon (of Independence County) 
John McMillan (of Carroll County) 
James W, Moore and William W. Stevenson 
(of Pulaski County) 
Benjamin F. Thompson (of Cherokee Nation) 
A. R. Banks (of Hempstead County) 
J. S. Phelps (of Springfield, Mo.) 


have made it appear that in 1843 they formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of establishing a collegiate institution, and 
gave to their body the name of the "Far West Seminary", and obtained a 
donation of land from Solomon Tuttle, J. M. Tuttle, W. D. Cunninghan, 
John Pollard, J.P.Moore, and Allen Moore, situate in Prairie Township, . 
Washington County, and that....they have erected, and are erecting the 
necessary buildings, and having obtained other subscriptions which are | 
not yet paid, and whereas said persons acting as trustees of said in- 
stitution have adopted the following rules for fundamental principles:. 

“1) The Bible shall be the standard of morals and religion. 

2) The institution shall never possess a sectarian character in 
religion, or a party character in politics, 

3) No person shall hold the office of president or tutor who does 
not maintain a good moral and Christian character, 

4) Perfect equality of rights shall be granted to all the students 
of this institution. | 

5) In addition to the ordinary degrees of academical attairments, 
an honorary premium shall be conferred upon those....who have acquired 
a practical skill in agriculture or some one branch of mechanics, 

6) The great distinctive principles of human rights and of civil 
and religious liberty on which our republic is founded......shall be 
carefully inculcated in the institution, 


2h 
(Far West Academy - continued) 


Sec, 1 -- Said persons in preamble to be a body politic and corporate 
by name of Far West Seminary, location to be permanently on said lands 
in County of Washington. 


Sec, 2 —— Corporate powers defined,..such as are usual and necessary 

for the good government and management of such institutions: 

to have a common seal 

to sell, convey, mortgage and receive personal or real property 

to use, manage and dispose of all such property and all moneys 

to pass by-laws for government of said Seminary 

to elect by ballot a president and professors 

to fix their salary and term of service 

to remove for misconduct, incapacity or gross negligence 

to prescribe the course of study 

to confer academic and honorary degrees 

to fix rate of tuition, room rent, and other expenses 

to define powers and duties of president, professors, etc. 

to erect buildings and improvements 

to receive endowments 

to purchase books and apparatus 

to appoint an agent out of the State 

to put into operation a system of manual labor to lessen 
expense of student's education and promote his health 

to create additional departments of study for the liberal 
professions 

to appoint a treasurer, attorney, and other necessary agents. 


Sec. 3 — Treasurer to be under bond. 
Sec. 4 -— Duties of secretary, Secretary to be under bond. 
Sec, 5 -— Duties of treasurer. 


Sec, 6 <= Trustees may confer on part of their number the power to 
transact certain business, 


Sec. 7 -— Fundamental principles in Preamble are never to be changed, 


Sec, & —— How institution may be sued and for what causes charter 
may be forfeited, 


Sec, 9 -— How service shall be had ——- by summons on secretary. 


Sec, 10 = First annual meeting of board for election of officers 
and adoption of by-laws to be on 15 March, 1845, 


os 
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A Digest of the ~ 


Act_To Incorporate the Cane Hill Collegiate Institute 
Approved Dec. 26, 1850 


Sec, 1 —= An institute of learning is hereby established at Boons- 
borough, Washington County, to be denominated"The Cane Hill Collegiate 
Institute" under the superintendence of the Arkansas and Washington 
Presbyteries of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Sec, 2 —— Seven trustees to take charge of said institute and a 
majority to constitute a quorum, 


Sec. 3 —— The following persons have been duly chosen trustees of 
said Institute and are recognized as such: Mark Bean, J. B. Russell, 
L. B. Hagood, Andrew Buchanan, W. D. Crawford, B.H. Pierson and 
S. Doak Lowrey. 


Sec, 4 —» Trustees have the power to have, receive and dnjoy to them 
and their successors, lands, tenements and hereditaments of any kind, 
in fee, for life, or for years, and personal property of any kind 
whatever, and also all sums of money which may be given, granted or 
bequeathed to them for the promotion of the interests of said insti- 
tute, The amount of property owned by said corporation shall not, at 
any time, exceed the sum of $100,000 over and above the buildings, 
library and apparatus necessary. 


Sec, 5 — Board is to elect President. President to have power to 
call meeting’ of Board whenever it shall appear to him to be necessary. 


Sec, 6 —- Board has power to sue and be sued;grant, bargain and sell 
lands or goods of Institute, to construct necessary buildings; estab- 
lish a preparatory department; manage finances; make rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the Institute and enforce same, 


Sec. 7 -— Head of said Institute shall be styled "Superintendent", 
who with the faculty shall be styled "The Faculty of the Cane Hill 
Collegiate Institute," The faculty shall have power to enforce the 
ordinances adopted by the Trustees for the government of the students, 
by rewarding, censuring or suspending, or fully expelling such of them 
as after repeated admonitions continue disobedient or refractory, 


Sec, 8 —= Vacancies in the Board shall be filled by Washington and 
Arkansas Presbyteries at their next annual meeting. 


Sec. 9 — Officers of the Institute shall be appointed and vacancies 
filled by Board of Trustees subject to approval or disapproval of said 
Presbyteries, 


Sec. 10 = Trustees have power to fix salaries of all officers of 
said Institute and of removing any of them for neglect or misconduct 
in office. 


Sec, 11 = All land and public buildings and other property belong- 
ing to the Institute shall be exempt from taxation either by State or 
county. 
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Sec, 12 — Misnomer not to defeat grarits to the Institute. 


Sec. 13 -- No more than one of the Faculty shall be eligible to. act 
as trustee, ; 


Sec, 1, —- Act shall remain in force for 99 years, subject to renew= 
al by the Legislature, 


Sec. 15 -— Act deemed a public one, and shall be in force from and 
after its passage. 
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A Digest of 


An Act To Incorporate Cane Hill Female Seminary 
Approved Dec, 10, 1852 . 


Sec, 1 =—- Cane Hill Female Seminary established on 1 Cane Beit; a: about 
1% miles south of Boonsboro, under control of the Arkansas Synod of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Sec, 2 — Board of trustees appointed as follows: 


Thomas G. McCollough Benjamin H. Pierson 
_ James B, Russell . . George Morrow 
Robert M. King Jesse M. Blair 
Andrew Buchanan Gilford Pylant __ 
Isaac W. Talkington William McMellon (7?) 
Anderson Cox Benjamin J, Carnahan 
Benjamin M. Routh - Isaac P. Spencer 
John M, Williamson John Spencer 
_ James Hagood 


Sec, 3 — Declares board a pody politic and defines their powers 
"provided that the amount of property owned by said institution shall 
not at any time exceed the sum of one hundred thousand dollars over 
and above the buildings, library, and apparatus necessary to said 
seminary." 


Sec. 4 = Trustees to elect President, who shall have power to call 
board meetings when necessary. 


Sec, 5 = Three of the trustees have power to call meeting of board, 
Sec, 6 — President and two trustees quorum to transact business. 


Sec, 7 — Five trustees, not including President, constitute quorm 
to transact business, 


Sec. 8 — Vacancy in President's office to be filled by trustees, 


Sec. 9 — Board of trustees to have a common seal; and defines powers 
and liabilities of board and their successors in office, 


Sece 10 —- Powers and duties of President and faculty defined — 
"enforcing ordinances by rewarding, censuring, suspending or fully ex- 
pelling such of them, as after repeated admonition continue disobedient 
or refractory." 


Sec. 11 — Thomas G. McCollough declared "President of said seminary 
by virtue of his contract with James B. Russell, the former proprietor 
of said seminary," 

Sec, 12 — after expiration of said contract, board to name President, 


Sec, 13 - Power to confer degrees and grant certificates, 


Sec. 14 - Synod shall have power to appoint a board of visitors, 
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Sec, 15 — Vacancy on board to be filled by Arkansas Synod. 


Sec. 16 — Board has power to fix salaries of faculty and all other 
officers, ae : . 


Sec, 17 - Majority of trustees may remove any officer or board or 
member of faculty for neglect or misconduct. 


Sec, 18 - All lands and public buildings belong to the seminary 
shall be forever exempt from taxation, either by state or county, 


Sec. 19 - No misnomer of said seminary shall defeat or annul any 
gift or bequest, 


Sec. 20 = Board has power to endow said seminary by sale of scholar 
ships or otherwise, provided nothing in this act be construed as con- 
ferring banking privileges, 


Sec, 21 ~ Act shall be in force from and after its passage, 
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A Digest of 


An Act To Incorporate Arkansas College 
Approved 1) December 1852 


Sec, 1 - Declares certain persons a body politic under the name of 
Arkansas College and defines their powers: 


Robert Graham T. B. VanHorne 

J. M. Tebbetts David Walker 

J. H. Stirman T. J. Pollard 
Jesse Turner Henry Wilcox 

A. B. Greenwood J. P. Morean 
Samuel M, Rutherford ~ Absalom Fowler 

E, H. English Jabez Tanner —T} 
Seneca Sutton Wilburn D. Reagan 


George M, Pettigrew: © 


Sec, 2 ~ Gives board power to fill vacancies and to hold property 
solely for educational purposes, the amount not to exceed two hundred 
thousand. dollars at any one time, 


Sec. a Specifies location "in or near the town of Fayetteville". 
Declares the college competent to receive, hold, and dispose of real 
and personal property for benefit of the institution, 


Sec. 4 — Board shall appoint president, treasurer, and professors, 
teachers and servants; to displace them, fill vacancies and "prescribe 
and direct the course of studies". 


Sec, 5 - Said corporation. shall have power to establish departments 
for the study of any or all of .the learned and liberal professions, 
and to institute and grant diplomas in the same, to constitute and 
confer the degrees of doctor, in the learned arts and sciences, and 
"belles lettres", and to confer such other academical degrees as are 
usually conferred by the most learned institutions," 


Sec, 6 = Power to institute a board of examiners, to include the 
faculty, to examine applicants for academical degrees, 


Sec. 7 - Declares stated annual meeting of trustees. 
Sec, 8 ~ "Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 


authorize the establishment of a Theological professorship in said 
institution," 
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A Digest of 
An Act To Incorporate Cane Hill College 


Approved December 15, 1852 


Sec, 1 — Declares name of Cane Hill Collegiate Institute changed to 
Cane Hill College, (Error gives location as Frownsboro, Washington 
County. ) : 


Sec, 2 - Management under Arkansas Synod of Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church instead of Arkansas and Washington Presbyteries of said church. 


Sec. 3 — Appoints trustees, viz: 


Andrew Buchanan Wn. D. Crawford 
John Buchanan James B, Russell 
Lewis B. Hagood Benjamin H. Pierson 
Samuel Doak Lowry Richard H. Bean 
James A, Hagood Samuel McCulloch 
George Morrow Anderson Cox 


Isaac W. Talkington 
and gives rights and privileges of trustees, 


Sec, Live Property of institution forever exempt from taxation. 
Sec, 5 — Trustees to elect president and professors. 


Sec. 6 = Synod shall appoint board of visitors to attend the annual 
examinations, 


Sec. 7 — Power to fill vacancies on board. 
Sec, 8 — Trustees shall report to Synod annually. 


Sec, 9 - President, when elected, to be ex-officio president of the 
board of trustees, 


Sec. 10 - Trustees, together with president and professors, to pre- 
scribe course of study, discipline, etc. 


Sec, 11 = Power to confer degrees, 
Sec. 12 — Power to raise one hundred thousand dollars for endowment, 


Sec. 13 - Board to hold first meeting at the college on Feb, 4, 1653, 
Afterwards the president is to call meetings. 


Sec. 14 — Trustees to fix salaries of all officers connected with the 
college. Power to remove any of them for neglect or misconduct. 


Sec. 15 - Act does not confer banking privilege, 


Sec, 16 - Public act and to be in force from and after its passage, 
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A Digest of the 


Act To Incorporate the Fayetteville Female Institute 


Approved 16 December, 1858 


Sec, 1 — Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ark- 
ansas that 


Thomas B, VanHorne Robert Graham J. M, Tebbetts 
Je H. Stirman Tt. J. Pollard J. L. Dickson 
C. W. Dean J .W.Washbourne George D, Baker 
B, F. Boone John Mayes W. B. Pearce 

J. H. Hobbs _. Henry Snyder Henry Wilcox 
John M, Pettigrew W. H. Lea P.S.G,Watson 


be created a body politic and corporate under the name of the Fayette— 
ville Female Institute..,and corporate powers granted to them, 


Sec, 2 -— Board has power to fill vacancies and to hold property for 
the purpose of education, to the amount of $250,000. 


Sec. 3 -- Said Institute to be located in Fayetteville, Washington 
County, and shall have power to acquire real and personal property by 
gift, sale, conveyance, or bequest...and to apply such funds in erect- 
ing buildings, supporting officers, instructors and servants, and in| 
procuring books, maps, globes and philosophical, chemical and other 
apparatus, 

Sec, 4 -—- Power to employ president, treasurer, teachers and ser— 
vants and to displace them, and fill vacancies, and to prescribe and 
direct course of study. 


Sec, 5 -— Power to establish such departments of learning, and con- 
fer such diplomas and certificates of scholarship as are usual in 
female colleges and seminaries of the highest grade, 


Sec. 6 —= Annual meeting of trustees. If any trustee fail to attend 
two successive annual meetings, his seat may be vacated, 


Sec. 7 — Power to increase number of trustees, not to exceed 30 in 


Sec. 8 -— Act to be in force from its passage. 
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A Digest of the 


Act To Incorporate the Fayetteville Female Seminary 
Approved 21 January, 1859 


Sec. 1 -= Institution of learning in Town of Fayetteville shall be 
denominated the Fayetteville Female Seminary. 


Sec, 2 -— Said Seminary whall consist of a female department and 
shall have six trustees, four to be a quorum. ; 


Sec. 3 -—— Hiram Davis Stephen K. Stone Alexander W. Dinsmore 
David Walker William R. Quarles Presly R. Smith 
are constituted a body politic and corporate, and by the name of Fay- 
etteville Female Seminary they and their successors shall have perpetual 
succession for term of 99 years. 


Sec, 4 —- All vacancies to be filled by appointment. 


Sec, 5 —=— Board to hold annual meetings on first Monday in January 
unless changed by Board, 


Sec, 6 -- Trustees to elect officers, make rules for Seminary with 
advice of Principal, adopt seal, have power to sue and be sued, 


Sec. 7 ——- Because the seminary, and all the personal and real estate 
thereunto belonging, are all individual property, that the owner 
thereof shall have power to employ teachers,...and the owner shall be 
styled the Principal, who together with the other teachers shall con- 
stitute the faculty, and carry out the rules and recommend changes to 
the board. "But in no case shall a student be expelled but by the 
action of the Trustees," 


Sec, 8 —— Faculty shall have power to confer honors or degrees and 
to give certificates or diplomas bearing such device or inscription as 
they may adopt for that purpose. 


Sec. 9 -— Property exempt from taxation because "established 1839 by 
a female, still owned and operated by females, and so many donations 
of tuition made by said females to poor and indigent children," 

Sec. 10 -—- This to be deemed a public law of State of Arkansas, 


Sec, 11 — Act to remain in force 99 years, subject to renewal by 
the legislature, 


A Digest of the 
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Act To Incorporate The Northwestern Arkansas Baptist Female Institute 


Approved 7 January, 1861 


Sec, 1 -— Act of 1858 incorporating the Fayetteville Female Institute 


is hereby repealed, 


Sec, 2 -= The following create a body politic and corporate under the 
name of The Northwestern Arkansas Baptist Female Institute: 


Thos. B. VanHorne 
Ben F. Boone 
George Mayes 
Jacob Owens 
Samuel Vernon 
John Meek 

J. Dunnagan 

A. J. Vaughan 
Daniel Henson 
William M. Lea 
Harvey Marley 
Wiley Foster 
H.H.Patterson 


James H. Hobbs 
John Mayes 

W. B. Johnson 
William Kelley 
John Reed 

A. Brown 

Z. M. Vaughan 
Elijah Smith 
P.S.G.Watson 
W. R. Trawick 
Jordan Epperson 
William Martin 


Matthew Cavenness 


Sec. 3 —=- Power to hold property for the Institute not to exceed 
$250,000 over and above buildings and library, 


Sec. 4 == Institute shall be located in Fayetteville, 
and dispose of property, erect buildings, 


and servants, procure books, maps and apparatus, 


Sec. 5 ——- Power to employ a president, 


treasurer, 


Power to hold 
support necessary officers 


and professors, 


displace them, and fill vacancies and prescribe and direct the course 


of studies, 


Sec. 6 —— Power to establish departments of learning, confer diplomas, 


Trustees to meet annually. 


Sec. 7 -— Trustees may increase their number, not to exceed 40 in all. 


Sec. 8 -=- The Institute building may be used as a church house, 


in force from its passage. 


Act 
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Student Life in the Fayetteville Female Seminary 
(From an article by Miss Rowena Gallaway) 


In 1839, only two years after Mary Lyon had established Mount Holy- 
oke Seminary, later Mount Holyoke College, her one-time schoolmate, 
Sophia Sawyer, founded the Fayetteville Female Seminary in the new 
state of Arkansas. Miss Sawyer was a missionary—teacher to the Chero- 
kees, . ea 


During her initial term — until January 1840 -— Miss Sawyer had "30 
scholars, most of. whom were small boys." The first out-of-town pupils 
were Cherokee girls. These girls and their teacher boarded in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Stirman. Miss Sawyer held her classes on the 
second floor of a store or other public building. By May 1 she had''51 
pupils of every age," 


Beneath the schoolroom were the quarters of the "Thespian Society", 
In the spring a company of players gave performances in this "theater" 
where they rehearsed during the day, "Miss Sawyer's girls", alas! were 
under strict orders, when passing by the open doors of the clubroom on™ 
their way to or from classes, to pay no heed to those "sinful" actors. 
And how the girls did want to attend a play! 


At the end of that first year Miss Sawyer wrote to a friend: "Esq. 
Walker....stept forward with his influence & $150 worth of land in any- 
part of town, or around it, that I chose to locate, This with the help 
of others will give me power to go forward." Judge Walker, Mr, Stirman 
and other citizens aided Miss Sawyer to buy a house — the first of 
the school buildings, which later became a kitchen, Sophia Sawyer 
chose for the location of her seminary a lot "overlooking a beautiful 
valley, mountains’ and woodland in the distance" -—- a spot that must 
have afforded its founder solace for any nostalgia she ever had for 
her New England home, "the wind-blown hilltop village of Rindge", New 
Hampshire, 


The next year Miss Sawyer had an assistant,a "Mrs Rettig" who taught 
"ornamental needlework, drawing and painting." It is thought that this 
lady was Mrs.Reddick, @ widow whose little toy shop was the delight of 
juvenile Fayetteville in the long ago. Miss Sawyer herself gave ine 
struction in "plain sewing" — since as a girl she had been appren- 
ticed to a tailoress, — 


For a time the noted missionary, The Rev, Cephas Washburn, taught 
literature and religious subjects at Miss Sayyer's school while he and 
his family were residing in Fayetteville, 


Miss Annie James, another instructor, arrived at the seminary one 
winter day in 1847, As a welcoming courtesy, Miss Sawyer had lined the 
pupils up on each side of the long walk that led from the school to 
the gate. As soon as the stage stopped they paired off, and two by two 
"came to take a peep at the new teacher." Then as now! 


Miss James had charge of the "high school" work, while Miss Sawyer 
taught the dA ae eN ad of the seminary pupils varied from five 
to 16 years. 
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Miss Sawyer's pupils noted that their teacher set great store by 
Parley's Universal History. Their spelling lessons were in Webster — 
and "with definitions", Those pupils used to look forward to the days 
when Miss Sawyer would read them selections from the Youth's Companion, 
Along with assignments in their texts, "Miss Sophie Sawyer's scholars" 
received frequent lessons in "industry, benevolence and self-denial," 
"which they never forgot." ; ; 


There was one occasion that Miss Sawyer herself perhaps never forgot. 
That was the "examinations" (or commencement) of the year 1848, for 
then she experienced public recognition of her educational initiative 
and enterprise, Of that week she wrote: "During the first and second 
days and nights, until 10 or 11 o'clock, the houses and piazzas were 
crowded with spectators from different parts of the county and state, 
the governor and other distinguished gentlemen, being here for politi- 
cal purposes....The last evening, Mr.Walker, our long-tried friend and 
benefactor, asked to address the governor on behalf of the seminary." 
Governor Drew must have been favorably impressed; anyway, Miss Sawyer 
was very happy over the compliments paid her on her achievements — and 
the girls "got to stay up late", enjoying the company, while "the 
parents and guardians stood exulting over the success of the music." 


The next year Miss Lucretia Foster joined the seminary faculty, She 
had just graduated from Mount Holyoke College. Miss Foster and another 
well-~remembered teacher, Miss Mary True Daniels, an alumna of the same 
institution, were Presbyterians....Miss Sawyer had been reared a’ Con- 
gregationalist but, we are told, after coming to Arkansas she affili- 
ated with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Miss Sawyer was of medium height and slight build, She wore her dark 
brown hair parted in the middle and combed well down over her ears, 
Her pupils liked best to see her wear the plain silk frock that she 
donned for "dress up" in the winter. 


The boarding girls who lived in the dormitory knew their principal 
as an exacting supervisor who never coddled her charges. (Even failure 
to say one's prayers at bédtime brought certain penalty!) Every morn- 
ing Miss Sawyer would open the door that led to the sleeping quarters 
and call, "Six Oclock, girls. Spring!" Whereupon they all "sprung", 
dressed "in a jiffy", and descended the cold, dark stairway to take 
their before-breakfast exercise -—- a brisk walk around the school 
grounds, no matter how inclement the day, 


The school saw its heyday in the early 1850's, At that time the 
campus comprised an entire block, The four buildings, facing on West 
Mountain street, were of New England rather than Sohthern architecture. 
These white houses, set on a neatly kept lawn with shade trees, shrubs 
and evergreens, presented a pleasing picture. Indeed, the seminary was 
a show place of.the countryside. Its plant nc. less than its faculty 
compared favorably with those of older schools in the East. Miss Saw 
yer's seminary with its.100 to 150 students per year — in a town of 
scarcely 600 persons — was a noteworthy institution, 
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A Fayetteville school girl of the 50's once wrote reminiscent of 
that period: "The children and young people were born and reared, | 
lived and breathed in an atmosphere of school life and books, Every- 
thing was planned, measured and made subservient to the school year, 
and that was from the first Monday in September to the last Friday in 
June. From 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. An hour intermission at noon, As for 
holidays, all we knew of the meaning of holidays, we learned from the 
dictionary," 


We have record, however, of one May Day in Fayetteville when "a gen- 
eral holiday was given -and all the girls of Miss Sawyer's school and 
the young men and boys of the Arkansas College, Ozark Institute and 
the high schools of Elm Springs and Cane Hill were arrayed in their 
Sunday go-to-meeting clothes and joined in the long procession led by 
Professor McCandless! string band." The fete was sponsored by the Sons 
of Temperance on the campus of Arkansas College, Matilda Catherine 
(Kate) Smith was queen, The maid ( who delivered "well prepared 
addresses" on "Temperance'") were Mattie Barringer, Mary Hawkins, Flora 
Ridge, and Rose Talley. These girls were schoolmates at Miss Sawyer's 
seminary, 


That year,1852, a group ofthe seminary girls were housed one block 
from the campus at the residence of Presley R. Smith on West Center 
street, Mary Gibson, Maggie Rogers, Nannie Smith and Rebecca Wilcox, 
together with their young friends,had a good time at"Uncle Presley's." 


Miss Sawyer died the winter of 1854. The passing of their principal 
saddened her pupils, all of whom realized her affection and maternal 
solicitude for them and her untiring labors on their behalf. In time, 
a plain marble obelisk marked her resting place — "Erected by her 
Pupils," ‘ 


Mrs.John Ridge, Miss Sawyer's loyal patron and faithful friend,wrote 
to a relative on March 5, 1854: "Miss Sawyer ceased all her toils and 
suffering on the 22nd of February last. Her body now rests near the 
(school) where she spent the last years of her life establishing a 
female seminary of first standing in Arkansas. Her property valued at 
$2,500, she left by will to the Rev. David Green, formerly secretary 
of the American Board of Missions." Miss Sawyer named as executors of 
her will her "friends, James Button and Presley R. Smith," 


A few months after Miss Sawyer's demise, Doctor Green sold the sem- 
inary property to Miss Daniels for "the sum of one dollar and diverse 
other good and valuable considerations." In 1858 her colleague,Mrs, L, 
Foster Smith, purchased a half interest in the school (for $1,000) and 
‘became the principal, Comely, auburn-haired Miss Foster had married in 
the year 1856. Her husband was W.A.J. ("Jack") Smith, a son of P.R. 
Smith, Mrs, Lucretia Foster Smith, however, was soon widowed, and she 
continued to teach at the seminary for several years, She died in 1863. 


Ferdinand F, Zellner, who taught music in the seminary, became a 
third owner in 1862. Miss Annis Feemster taught the primary grades at 
the seminary in the late 50's, 
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Some of the teachers of Miss Sawyer's school boarded at the S. K. 
Stone home, formerly the Walker residence. Mary Stone received her 
diploma from the seminary July 4, 1861. The halls of Mary Stone's alma 
mater became a scene of agony and death when, after the battle of 
Prairie Grove, wounded soldiers were housed in the Fayetteville Female 
Seminary. The next spring two of the school buildings burned at the 
time of the battle of Fayetteville. | ; 


Nevertheless, it appears, teaching at the.seminary continued inter- 
mittently during the war. In 1865-66 a "common" school was conducted 
there by Mr, Ben Deckard, while Miss Daniels taught at her residence 
on West Center street. She was a good instructor and disciplinarian. 


The havoc and poverty consequent upon the War between the States 
closed forever the noted Fayetteville Female Sminary. In January 1868 
the school property was sold for debt at public sale to the mortgagec, 
P, R. Smith. Subsequently the grounds of "Miss Sawyer's school" became 
private home sites, On one of these sites today a boulder witha 
bronze marker commemorates the location of a memorable institution, 


When Miss Sawyer's remains were removed from the schoolyard for re- 
burial in Evergreen Cemetery, a bystander, the late Will Stirman, 
noticed a high tortoise-shell comb that his aunt (affectionately 
called by many "Aunt Katie Stirman') had placed in her friend's hair 
many years before when she had helped prepare the body for burial, And 
we are told, the comb was returned to Mrs,Stirman for a keepsake. 


"Miss Sophia Sawyer} That remarkable woman, frail and fragile as a 
flower{ The influence she wielded over the educational interests here 
of an early day is immeasurable," so declared the late Mrs. Clementine 
Watson Boles of Fayetteville, "Her work is indelibly stamped on each 
succeeding generation of those who were her patrons and her pupils," 
These pupils down the years seem to have perpetuated Miss Sawyer's 
ideal: "An education is to fit one to do good." 


-Some Young Women Who Attended the 
Fayetteville Female Seminary 


Arrington, Annette (Mrs, Will Allen) — 
Barringer, Mattie 

Bell, Annie (Mrs, Shelton) 

Bell, 0% 

Blakemore, Maggie (Mrs, Isaac Taylor) 
Boone, Cener (Mrs, Jo Holcomb) 

Bostick, Helen Mary (Mrs. Charles F. Brown) 
Bostick, Mildred (Mrs. Woodson Heard) 
Butler, Sallie E. (Mrs. Robert B. Rutherford) 
Chisholm, Narcissa (Mrs. Owen) 

Dickerson, Annette (Mrs. H. D. Wood) 
Featherston, Belle 

Freyschlag, Sophia (Mrs, Wm. M. Mullins) 
Gaines, Helen (Mrs. J. L. Duke) 

Gaines, Sue (Mrs, R. M. Featherston) 
Gibson, Mary 

Hawkins, Lucy (Mrs, Edw, Freyschlag) 
Hawkins, Mary (Mrs. Francis Woodruff) 
Howell, Eleanor (Mrs. A. J, Ward) 

Howell, Sarah Ann (Mrs. Wm, A. Watson) 
Howell, Susannah (Mrs, L. C. Southmayd) 
Kellean, Martha (Mrs. Jasper Woodruff ) 
Kidd, 
Massie, Elizabeth (Mrs. Will Pannel) 
Massie, Susan (Mrs, J. Baxter) 

Ogden, Anna Estelle 

Ridge, Flora (Mrs. David Polson) 

Rogers,. Maggie 

Scott, Augusta 

Smith, Matilda Catherine (Kate) 

Smith, Nannie 

Stone, Mary (Mrs, George S. Albright) 
Talley, Rose 

Thompson, Julia Estelle (Mrs. Wm. Deuckla 7) 
Walker, Mary (Mrs. J. D. Walker) 

Wilcox, Rebecca (Mrs. Calvin M. Thompson 





From W.S.Campbell: "One Hundred Years of Fayetteville" 


J.H.VanHoose said of the Fayetteville Female Seminary: "Many beauti- 
ful young ladies from Missouri, the Indian country, and South Arkansas 
attended this school. These schoolgirls, and the young men from Arkan- 
sas College, together with the young men of the town and our own 
beautiful young ladies, made Fayetteville wociety second to none in 
the state; in fact, from 1851 to 1861 there were no towns in the South 
or West where could be found more prosperous business men,more gallant 
‘beaux, more charming and beautiful young ladies, better schools, or 
‘more industrious Be AES happy and contented, than in our own loved 
- Fayetteville," 
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Miss Sawyer's Will 


Sophia Sawyer's will was dated April 1852 and was written by Judge 
David Walker. The county's Will Record Book was lost but Miss Sawyer's 
will was found later in an abstract made many years ago for W. P. 
McNair, Sr. The will was found by Mrs. Zillah Cross Peel, who was then 
working on the government's PWA History Project. The will reads: 


"I, Sophia Sawyer, of the County of Washington, State of Arkansas, 
being of sound and disposing mind, and memory, but of advanced age, 
and in feeble health, and also having a desire to bequeath the proper— 
ty that God has been pleased to entrust me with, according to my ow 
wish and feelings, do make and publish this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills at any time by me made. 


"T will and bequeath all my real estate known as Block number 33 as 
laid down in the plat of the tow ‘of Fayetteville - and situated in the 
County of Washington and the State of Arkansas, together with all the 
improvements thereon or in any wise appertaining thereunto, to the 
Reverend David Green of Westborough, in the State of Massachusetts, to 
have and to hold and to dispose of aw he may think proper. And I here- 
by appoint my friends, James Sutton ami Presley R. Smith, my executors, — 
to carry out this my will." 


Deed of Gift, Oct, 26, 1840, by David and Jane Walker 


"This indenture made and entered into the 26th day of October, 1840, 
between David Walker, his wife, Jane Walker, of the first part, and 
Sophia Sawyer of the second part, of the County of Washington, State 
of Arkansas, that the said parties of the first part and in considera- 
tion of the respect they feel for the party of the second part, and 
the confidence they have in her capacity and industry in conducting 
her school and instructing her pupils, and for the purpose of securing 
her services to the citizens of Fayetteville and the neighborhood 
around it, have this day granted, bargained, and sold, and by these 
presents do grant, bargain and sell, and convey unto said party of the 
second part the following described lot or parcel of ground lying in 
the town of Fayetteville, County of Washington, State of Arkansas, 
designated as follows: 

"Beginning at the North corner of Block 33, thence South with the 
street 100 feet, thence East 100 feet, thence north 100 feet," 


In 1851 Sophia Sawyer purchased from David Walker "140 x 210 feet of 
ground on the northeast corner of Block 33" for $400. 


Pupils Listed in the 1859 Catalog 
by Zillah Cross Peel 


An 8—page catalog was published in 1859, Students listed in the 
early catalog included daughters of Pittman, Quarles, VanWinkle, West, 
Walker, Bean, Hawkins, Jackson, Brodie. Six daughters of wealthy Cher- 
okees boarded at the S.K.Stone home for $5 a month. Misses Daniels and 
Foster also boarded there. Three children of G.W.M.Reed were primary 
pupils of Miss Daniels in 1866, 


(The material on this and the following pages is excerpted from an 
‘article that appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma Vol. XXII No. 4. 
The author is Carolyn Thomas Foreman, who: with her husband, the late 
_ Dr. Grant Foreman, did notable research pertaining to the Cherokee 
Indians, Mrs.Foreman had access to rare newspaper files (The Cherokee 
Advocate, The Fayetteville Witness, and eee and the quotetions from 
these papers that follow, are from her article, Some material has been 
omitted because it duplicates information that appears clsewhere in 
this history of the early Washington County schools, -- ED) . 


Miss Sophia Sawyer and Her School 
by Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


From 1823 to 1835 Miss Sawyer eoRes in the missions in the Eastern 
Cherokee Nation, She joined the John Ridge family near Running Water, 
the present site of Hale's Bar on the Tennessee River, July 1833. 


She was with the Cherokees through. the harrowing days after they 
were ordered from their homes.....The Cherokees were harassed in every 
way possible and Miss Sophia suffered with them, The Council House 
where she held her school had become a grogshop; the courthouse was in 
the possession of a greedy white man and the last school had been held 
in a room in the home of a Cherokee named Candy, As conditions became 
worse, the school was moved into the country, and John Ridge allowed 
Miss Sawyer to teach in the large front room in his home at Running 
Water, Other pupils were brought from a distance to share the home and 
school with the Ridge children..... 


A company of the Georgia Guard visited Miss ny school in the 
Council House at New Echota March 1832, having heard that she had been 
teaching a little black boy to read the Bible, The Legislature had 
passed a law making it unlawful, with a fine of $1,000 to $5,000 and 
imprisonment till the fine was paid, 


There is no question that this forlorn woman was subject to tempera~ 
mental attacks but her Cherokee friends bore with her, It was a diffi- 
cult time for all the persons concerned because of the troubled condi- 
tion in the Cherokee Nation, and there was great antagonism regarding 
the SEM of a treaty to surrender their lands and remove to the 
West, 


The’ 1837 es ees pee last Miss Sawyer taught in the East, She was 
ill and spent the summer at. her old home in Rindge, N.H., but with an 
understanding that the Ridge family would send for her when ready to 
stert west. ~ John Ridge wrote her (summer 1837) and sent her 4150 for 
traveling expenses, However, she visited New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and Newark, and missed the Ridges at Nashville and St.Louis. 
In autumn 1837 she sailed to New Orleans, then took the steamer Little 
Rock for Fort Smith. 
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After the slaying of John Ridge in June 1839, Miss Sawyer accompan- 
ied his widow and children to Fayetteville. They arrived there July 1, 
1839, and Miss Sawyer immediately commenced arrangements for starting 
a Female School. 


AL 


The Report of the American Board Commissioners Foreign Missions for 
1840 says: "Miss Sawyer resided during the year in the family of Mrs. 
Ridge at Fayetteville..,where she had a flourishing school of 4 or 50 
pupils, embracing a number of pupils of Indian descent, besides the 
children of Mrs, Ridge, She appears to have been very kindly received 
by the people of the place, and to be exerting a beneficial influence 
by means of a Sabbath-school and in other ways. She has not found it 
necessary to draw on the board for any portion of her support." 


From The Witness, Fayetteville, Feb. 6, 1841 


An announcement from Miss Sawyer stated that her Female 
Seminary would close the 12th of the month for two weeks and 
would open again in "a new and convenient edifice" which had 
been constructed in a "retired part of the town; and offers 
every facility to the young ladies to take exercise without 
the least exposure," The tuition, for a session of five 
months: 

For Reading,Spelling, Defining, Geography, History, Mental 
Arithmetic, and Geometry...$8. 

For the more difficult branches, viz: Writing ( including 
pen making), Grammar, Rhetoric, Composition, Ancient Geogra- 
phy, Ancient History, Logic, Natural Philosophy, and Astron- 
omy, also children under 7 years of age, who receive proper 
instruction in the elementary branches, $10. 

Plain and ornamental needle-work will be taught next 
session.Boarding can be had in the most respectable families 
for $2 per week, : 

Rev. Mr, Scull has charge of the Male Academy, delivers 
lectures upon the Bible on Sunday evenings, to the young 
ladies, 


Miss Sawyer was very modern in her belief in advertising her school 
and she inserted notices in the Cherokee Advocate frequently. The Ad- 
vocate for March 20, 1845, carried the following advertisement signed 
by S. Sawyer and Martha C. Trimble: 


Miss Sawyer informs her Cherokee patrons and the pupils 
generally that the Session for the reception of young ladies 
will open April 16th,and continue with short intervals wmtil 
December, during which term, pupils will be received and dis- 
charged by paying $1.50 per month in advance, or $1.75 when 
payment is deferred..,Board can be obtained in good families 
for $1.50 per week, It is desirable that young Aadies come 
prepared with necessary clothing, that their minds be not 
drawn from intellectual pursuits by needless attention to 
their wardrobes; they will also bear in mind that their 
intercourse in society will be controlled by the discretion 
of the teacher, who will always gratify her pupils when she 
can do so in accordance with their highest interest. 


Miss Sawyer advertised regularly in the Arkansas Intelligencer (Van 
Buren). In the Intelligencer of March 22, 1845: "In addition to the 
English branches taught here, young ladies who are prepared, can re= 


ceive at this Seminary, lessons in French, from a tcacher of the Male 
Academy," tee oe 
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In the Intelligencer, July 12, 1845 (report of an "examination") : 


"Everything displayed the greatest advancement of the scholars and the 
high capacity of the teachers....The performances of the young masters 
and misses were creditable to themselves and teachers, and gave great 
pleasure to the spectators. We are well acquainted with Miss Sawyer 
and know that her system of teaching is better adapted to perfect the 
education of youth than any other in this State, and her school is as 
good as that of any other. If a few more such teachers were sustained 
in Arkansas, we should see her occupying. a high stand among her 
sisters," . 


In the Arkansas Democrat, Feb. 16, 1849: 


The attention of the public is again called to the Female 
Seminary at Fayetteville. The regular session of five months 
will close with the present month; but there will be no va- 
cation, The month of February is thrown in, and no charge 
made for tuition, to compensate for bad weather and occa= 
Sional absences. A new session of five months will commence 
with March..... 

The instructors are the. same as published in the last 
notice of the school, to wit : 

Miss S. Sawyer, Prineinal and teacher of the primary de- 
partment, 

Rev. C. Washburn, Teacher of higher Branches and religion, 

Miss Harmenia Freyschleg, Teacher of Instrumental and 
vocal music. 

Mr, Harmann Freyschlag, Dancing Master, 


The terms of tuition are as follows: 
For the primary department, per SeSSiONn...sceceeee eHlO 
For the higher branches, per sesSion.......seeeeee0 15 
For music and use of instrument, per session....... 20 
Bon drawing ..Der a Sea Stn sas, adhe ssids « hasisss'dsreate 4 Uy ened 


Though Mr, Washburn is regarded as teacher of the higher 
branches, his labors are, by no means, confined to that depart- 
ment. All his capabilities are employed, and are bestowed, upant 
all the classes as the exigencies of the school demand, 

Boarding, including washing, fires and lights, in good families, 
can be obtained for $1.50 a week.It is understood thet the pupils 
are to board only in such families as shall be approved by the 
Principal. It is also understood that all correspondence with the 
pupils must be under the inspection of the Principal; and that 
she will entirely regulate their social intercourse in the commun- 
ity and their attendance upon public assemblies. The young Jadies 
will be required to take care of their own wardrobe, 
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In the Arkansas Intelligencer (VanBuren), June 26, 1847: 


eee-At the head of this institution is Miss Sophia Sawyer, 
a lady whose merit but few properly appreciate, In 1639, in 
a small cabin, she commenced her career here, as a teacher. 
Unaided by friends, wealth, or popularity, but stimulated by 
industrious habits, and ‘guided by good sense and firmness 
and independence, not common to her sex, she has triumphed 
over every difficulty. The economical savings of her indus- 
try have been expended in the erection ofa commodious school 
room, Around this is a yard enclosed with:posts and rails, 
and finely set with grass, shrubbery, and shade trees. She 
at this time has a school of near 50 scholars. 
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In order to carry on a high school, Miss Sawyer has from 
the Ladies Society at Boston.....employed:a young lady, Miss 
James, whose literary qualifications are said to be inferior 
-to none in the Union, to teach a school of that character, 
This young lady arrived here but a short time since, I have 
Seen some of her specimens of painting and needle work, 
which I think very good, Miss Sawyer by the aid of some two 
or three gentlemen whose names I am not -at liberty to use, 
is preparing a suitable room a few yards to’ the east of her 
other room, She has also sent for a piano, philosophical 
apparatus, &c, to enable the above lady to teach with suc- 
cess this department of the school. yds 


(The "three gentlemen" who aided Miss Sawyer are identified by Mrs, 
A.J.Marshall (nee Annie James) in her "Autobiography" thus: 

"Miss Sawyer would one day be full of hope and the next day discon- 
solate about the school. She did a great deal for Fayetteville and 
Judge Spr rae ahs rer and Colonel Leeper admired and sustained her," 
eer) on nin 


("Miss James", mentioned in the Intellipencer article above, had 
seen an advertisement in the Boston Recorder for a teacher for the 
Fayetteville Female Seminary in Arkansas. She left New York by ship 
December 12, 1846, and reached Fayetteville about the middle of Janu- 
ary 1847. -— ED) ; 
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(Narcissa Owen, daughter of Thomas Chisholm and mother of Senator 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, was a student and also taught music in the 
Fayetteville Female Seminary for a year, replacing Hermina Freyschlag 
who had joined the Gold Rush to California, Five Freyschlags were mem- 
bers of Captain Lewis Evans! company of gold-seekers who went to Calif- 
ornia from Washington and Benton counties, Arkansas. The Freyschlags 
were Hermina, Barbara, Herman, Christian and Edward. The quotation on 
this page is from Narcissa Owen's "Memoirs", -—- ED) 


"After my summer holidays, through the influence of Miss Sawyer, of 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, who was the principal and owner of the Female 
Seminary of that place, I concluded to accept a very good offer made 
to me. I had a new piano, which I had bought in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Miss Sawyer's school was in need of a new one, so I let her have 
ite in consideration of a finished school course, which I completed 
in 1850, , 


"On my arrival at Miss Sawyer's Female Seminary I didn't understand 
the situation of things. I observed that whenever Miss Sawyer made her 
appearance every girl present began to dodge out of her sight, and 
find a place of retreat. One of the seniors, Annie Belle Shelton, who 
was my classmate, remained with me. As soon as Miss Sawyer disappeared 
I said, ‘Annie, what does this mean, the girls disappearing in this 
way?! She laughed and gave me a knowing wink, saying, ‘Just wait; 
you'll know soon enough,! 


"Miss Sawyer was a first-class regulator, and my position with the 
old lady was either up in the zenith or down in the depths. As a rule 
I could please her, but occasionally, like all the others, I woefully 
missed it, and in a short time I learned to take my part in getting 
out of sight when the commanding officer hove into view. As a teacher 
of music I passed a very pleasant year in the school, boarding with 
Rev. and Mrs. Duncan, who lived near......Mrs. Duncan was a sister of 
‘Judge David Walker of Fayetteville. The Judge was a very kind friend 
to me and to Miss Sawyer's school, and was a man much esteemed for his 
learning and noble character, 


"Mr,Watson, a town merchant and a lover of music and Colonel Pulliam 
decided to serenade the pupils of the school and they got together a 
company of musicians and 'paired to the school, They were in the porch 
tuning their violins and speaking in low tones when Miss Sawyer went 
out on the upper porch and ordered them to depart in no uncertain 
_terms, The next day she concluded that she had been a bit hasty and 
she wrote to Mr, Watson saying that last night they had awakened her 
from a horrible dream and that she had thought they were burglars. She 
invited them to return and give the young ladies a serenade but re- 
quested that they be awakened by the soft strains of music and not by 
their "boisterous conversation', Mr. Watson knew the old lady's pecul- 
iarities and he accepted her strange apology and returned a few even- 
ings later with his friends and gave the girls a charming screnade,"! 
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Communication from Miss Sawyer 
published in The Cherokee. Advocate, 
August 20, 1849 aaah 


ry 
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"You will remember the circumstances which brought me here years ago 
with the afflicted family. We were kindly received -- found protection 
and safety among a kind and hospitable people -- a door of usefulness 
was opened, into which I entered not knowing what would be on the mor= 
row, laboring from day to day as the indications of Providence seemed 
to direct. 

"The school, which was then opened in a log-cabin on the public 
square, and continued, sometimes without fuel during the most inclem- 
ent weather of this latitude, has of necessity assumed its present 
position before the public. These houses, and these grounds, and all 
the facilities for giving instruction here, did not spring up by magic, 
in this new and uncultivated country. They have appeared one after an- 
other, under God, by the most energetic, untiring, and I would add,of 
true patient effort. But persevere I have wntil my nature is ylelding 
under the pressure of complicated labor, 

"Let my personal friends, if such I have, bear with me a little 
longer, and they will be done with anxieties respecting the course 
Miss S, takes -=- a few more anniversaries of this Institution, at the 
longest,and the one who now occupies the position she holds before you, 
will have passed away, and other persons will occupy this place of 
public trust. Let my enemies take courage also, and wait with a little 
patience, and Death will displace the teacher from this Seminary, a 
work which they have so long and so unsuccessfully labored to accom- 
plish, 

| Your friend and dying Teacher, 
. S, Sawyer" ia 


From the Fort Smith Herald, August 3, 1850 
Public Examination of the Students of Miss Sawyer's Female Seminary: 


"On the 30th and 3lst of this month, we had the pleasure of being 
present at the examination of the young ladies of Miss Sawyer's Female 
Seminary, and was very much pleased to see the good order, and sur- 
prised to find the proficiency made by the students in the different 
departments of Education, We had no idea that we had an institution, 
in our state, that possessed such advanteges. Without entering into 
any of the details of the examination, we must be permitted to. say, 
that Miss Foster, the teacher of the Seminary, is a young lady possess- 
ing every qualification for teaching, and we feel certain that she is 
not surpassed by anyone in the state, 

"We heard classes examined in all of the primary branches, besides 
Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Latin, &c. Every person present ex= 
pressed their entire satisfaction with the progress ofthe young ladies, 
Compositions were read by Miss Kidd and Misses J, and A. Bell that 
reflect much credit upon them, in fact we should be proud to have been 
the author of either of them, 
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"On Tuesday evening the exercises in Calisthenics, conducted by Miss 
Foster, were beautiful, graceful and entertaining to the spectators. 
The Musical department of the Institution is conducted by Miss H. 
Freyschlag, and an entertainment of this science was given on Wednes- 
day evening, to the citizens of Fayetteville. The young ladies acquit- 
ted themselves very weil. 

"On Wednesday, in the afternoon, addresses were delivered, in the 
Methodist Church, by the Rev. John Buchanan, Rev. Cephas Washburn, Mr. 
Clem Vann, a Chegaree youth and a student of Uzark Seminary, and Rev. 
Robert Graham, one of the proprietors and teachers of the Ozark Insti- 
tue. We were much surprised to hear so much eloquence and fluency 
from so young a man as Mr.Vannecesee 

"Before closing these brief remarks, we cannot refrain from paying 
to the Principal of the Female Seminary, Miss Sawyer, that meed of 
praise which we think is due her. ‘Solitary and alone!, without rela- 
tions or friends, far from her native state, without a fortune, but 
with limited means, has she, by a woman's energy, built up an institu- 
tion that has done much for female education in Arkansas, and which is 
destined in a few years to rank high as an institution of learning for 
the young ladies of this state," 
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In 1851 Miss Sawyer added to her real estate holdings by buying from 
David Walker 140 x 210 feet of ground on the northeast corner of Block 
33 for $400. 
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Miss Sawyer died in her home near the Seminary of tuberculosis on 
Wednesday morning, February 22, 1854. 


Her will was dated April 2, 1842; it was filed in March 1854. Her 
property, valued at $2,500, she left to Rev. David Green of Westbor- 
ough, Mass., secretary of the American Board of Missions. A few months 
after Miss Sawyer's death, Green sold the Seminary property to Miss 
Daniels, In 1858 Mrs. Lucretia Foster Smith purchased a half interest 
for $1,000 and became the principal. Miss Foster had married in 1856 
W.A.J. (Jack) Smith but was soon widowed. She died in 1863, 


"The influence that Miss Sawyer wielded over the educational inter- 
ests in Arkansas and the Indian Territory was immeasurable......Her 
efforts were indelibly stamped on hundreds of young women who were her 
pupils," 


-- Mrs.Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
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Some Advertisements of the Female Seminary 


(THE ARKANSIAN, Fayetteville, March 19, 1859) 


FAYETTEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
Mrs, L. Foster Smith...........Principal 
Miss Mary E. Smith............eAssistant 
Mr. PooZeliner,):......ecaes+seereacher of Music 
We are happy to announce to our patrons and friends, that, by an act 
of the legislature, this Institution has been incorporated, and now 
enjoys the right and privilege of conferring Degrees, and Granting 
Diplomas to Young Ladies who may creditably complete the prescribed 
course of study. “7 
Tuition per session of five months...$10 
Instrumental Music, extra.... esse 082) 
Drawing vile Tee, eee eect st 
Vocal Music and Calisthenics, free of charge 
Boarding may be obtained on application to the Principal. 


(THE ARKANSIAN, Fayetteville, August 26, 1859) 


FAYETTEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 

Boarding at the new boarding-house on the Seminary Grounds. 

Terms -= 120 per year, including board, washing, fuel, lights, fur- 
nished rooms, with tuition in all the studies of the course. Highest 
advantages in Music ( Vocal and Instrumental ), French, German, and 
Ornamental Needlework of a great variety of styles and patternSecee. 

Mrs. L. Foster Smith, Principal 


(THE ARKANSIAN, Fayetteville, September 1, 1860) 


FAYETTEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
Will be re-opened for the reception of Boarding and Day pupils, on 
Monday, September 3, 1860, Board and tuition one year, $125. 
; Mrs. L. Foster Gnith, Principal 
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Seminary Enrollment Was 103 in 1859 


In 1859 the enrollment of the Fayetteville Female Seminary was 103, 
Diplomas were issued to Elizabeth F. Massie of Fayetteville and Cener 
Boone of Bedford County, Tenn., just before the outbreak of the war, 

When fired during the war, a bucket brigade saved the old original 
log part and the assembly room. The assembly room was burned accident- 
ally several years after the war. A.M.Wilson bought the original log 
house, 16 x 16, and moved it to West Maple street. In 1923 it was sold 
to Dee Miller, who moved it to his farm north of Fayetteville and used 
it for a stable. W.S.Campbell in 

"One Hundred Years of Fayetteville" 


Sophia Sawyer Born of Poor and Humble Parents 


Miss Sophia Sawyer was born May 5, 1792, at Fitchburg, Mass., the 
child of poor and humble parents...,Somehow, early in life, Sophie got 
an inspiration of faith in herself as being called to the service of 
humanity. A Dr,Payson took her into his family as housemaid and sent 
her to school. In time she graduated from the Joseph Emerson School 
and applied to the American Board of Missions for a field in which to 
work, They sent her as a missionary to the Cherokee Indians in Tenn-- 
essee where she taught for six years. When the Cherokees were removed 
she went with them; but after trouble arose among the Indians, Miss 
Sawyer settled at Fayetteville, Ark., in July 1839. 

Mrs, Anthony George Little in 
"Noted Daughters of Arkansas" 


Seminary Teachers Married Father and Son 


It is interesting to note that these two teachers from the East -—- 
Miss Foster and Miss Daniels -- both married Fayetteville men, And the 
men, strangely enough, were father and son, Miss Foster, in 1856, 
married W. A. J. "Jack" Smith, a son of Presly R. Smith. On Oct, 20, 
1867, Miss Daniels married Presly R. Smith. He was 55, she 36, 


Miss Daniels purchased the Female Seminary in 1855, a year after 
Miss Sawyer's will was probated. Presly R. Smith was one of the execu- 
tors of Miss Sawyer's will. In 1858 Mrs. Lucretia Foster Snith bought 
a half interest in the school (for $1,000) and became the principal. 
She was widowed shortly thereafter, her husband having died in New 
Orleans ( "under mysterious circumstances", according to one account; 
"of yellow fever", according to another record). 


Mrs, Lucretia Foster Smith was teaching in the Sminary at the out- 
break of the War but she died in 1863. Mrs.Mary Daniels Snith contin- 
ued to teach in Fayetteville after the War. The records of Mount Hol- 
yoke College show that Mrs. Mary Daniels Smith was a teacher in Fay- 
etteville (Female Seminary) from 1853 to 1858 and (in her own private 
school in a residence on West Center street) from 1860 to 1867. She 
died in 1881. W. J. Lemke 


Indian troubles led Miss Sawyer to locate in Fayetteville, whither 
she brought 14 young Cherokee girls, daughters of prominent families. 
Among these girls were Susan and Amanda Drew, Maggie Harper and Julia 
Rogers. Goodspeed's History 
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Some Young Men Who Attended Ozark Institute 
(List compiled by Miss Rowena Gallaway) 


Adair, John L. (CN) 


Adair, William Penn (CN) 


Allen, Abram 
Anderson, Hugh A. 
Anderson, O. I. 
Arrington, John A. 
Atkins, Ben F. 
Austin, William 
Bernard, Frank 
Boones, B. F. 
Boone, Lafayette 
Brewer, Perry (CN) 
Brown, William 
Cravens, Joseph 
Cravens, William 
Cunningham, Dick 
Deane, James 
Dickson, Robert 
Dinsmore, Hugh A, 
Dunlap, Albert 
Duvall, E. R. 
Fullbright, Henry 
Greathouse, B. H. 
Hawkins, James 
Hawkins, Martin 
Hewitt, John 
Hoge, M. C. 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Johnson, James M. 
Kennon, Alex 
Kennon, John 
Kifer, William 
Langston, William A, 
Lewis, William 
Lockhart, A, S. 
Lynch, John 
McConnell, Hall 


May, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas 
Neal, James P. 
Nolan, Ed 

Pelfry, Lt. 
Pettigrew, J. R. 
Pettigrew, John M., 
Pittman, A 
Pittman, S. P. 
Pollard, James 
Pollard, T. We 
Rhea, 8 Pod s&s 
Ridge, Herman (CN) 
Ridge, Rollin (CN) 
Rieff, Americus V. 
Ross, Joshua 
Rutherford, Robert 
Scales, Joseph A, 
Scott, Ed 
Skelton, James 
Skelton, Wm.Lycurgus 
Smith, Jackson 
Smith, Nick 
Stirman, J. W. 
Sweeny, Rev, 
Thomason, Hugh F. 
VanHoose, James H, 
VanHoose, P. P. 
VanHoose, Zebulon 
Vann, Clem (CN) 
Walker, C. W. 
Welker, Je De 
Welker, Wythe 
Washburn, Ed 
Wilcox, Granville 
Wilson, Arkansas 
Wilson, John 
Yell, Clint 


Many of the above names are on a list of students who attended Ozark 
Institute that was prepared by J. H. VanHoose for the Arkansas Sentin- 
el January 14, 1896. 


Twelve of the students named on the above list lost their lives in 
the Civil War. Brown, Fullbright and Hawkins were killed at Oak Hills 
(Wilson's Creek). Pelfry and James Skelton were killed at Elk Horn 
(Pea Ridge). Kifer and William L. Skelton died at Corinth. B.F.Boone 
was mortally wounded and James Pollard was killed at Prairie Grove. 
Jefferson was killed at Fayetteville, Wythe Walker at Jenkins Ferry, 
and McConnell in a skirmish on Boston Mountain. 
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Recollections of J. H. VanHoose 
(from the Arkansas Sntinel, September 9, 1890) 


On the 28th of August, 1850, I passed through the little village of 
Fayetteville on foot, on my way to Ozark Institute, 3 miles northwest 
of Fayetteville, at which place Robert W. Mecklin and Robert Graham 
had advertised to open the fall term of their excellent school for 
young men, on the first Monday of the following October, I was anxious 
to go to school but had no money with which to pay either tuition or 
board and had engaged to work during the vacation. for Mr,Mecklin at 
the then very liberal wages of $15 per month, which was to be credited 
in part payment on my future account for tuition and board, 


I walked that day from the Middle Fork of White River some 13 miles, 
carrying all my worldly goods and chattels tied up in a two-bit cotton 
handkerchief, and the day following, August 29, I went to the Clear 
Creek hills and in company with William Harris and John Henry and a 
negro'man called Nelson McKissick, commenced getting out  post-oak 
sills, sleepers and studding for a new dining room to be added to the 
boarding house kept by Mr.Mecklin, 
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I love to think of the noble,true=hearted old friends who long years 
ago labored to build up the educational institutions of our town and 
county and assisted in giving to our little mountain city the well 
deserved reputation of having the best and most refined society of any 
town in the sottthwest, The location of the A.I.U. at Fayetteville is 
largely due to the influence of three individuals who long years ago 
labored here, and instilled in the minds and hearts of the young men 
and women of this county a desire for knowledge, viz: Miss Sophia 
Sawyer, Robert W. Mecklin and Rev. Robert Graham. The two former have 
long since gone up to receive their reward from the Great Source of 
all knowledge; the latter still lives to labor and do good, and re- 
joices to know that Fayetteville, which 40 years ago was the scene of 
his labors, is yet called the Athens of Arkansas, 


Those old worthies of the past have stamped their influence for good 
upon the younger generation, who I feel sure will take good care of 
the best interests of our town and county in the coming years, To my 
friends, who like myself cling to the memories of the past, I will say 
in conclusion let us still fondly cherish in our hearts the remembrance 
of the many redeeming traits of character of those who two score years 
ago controlled the commercial and political affairs of our town and 
county and who took so active an interest in the education of the 
youth of our land and were the leaders in the good society for which 
our town was always famous, but who have retired from the active pur- 
suits of the day or have closed their eyes upon the scenes of this 
world forever, 

Right nobly did they perform their part in the drama of life, but 
their work is finished and their places filled by others, and the 
world moves on, 
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Ozark Institute Miscellany 


Advertisement in the Arkansas Gazette, Feb, 2, 1849: 

Ozark Institute -- The proprietor of this institution has been 
teaching at Mount Comfort, Washington County, for the past three 
years. He has purchased and completed the unfinished building com- 
menced by the trustees of the Far West Seminary. The scholastic year 
of the school will consist of three terms, Price of tuition for the 
year is $24, one-third of which must be paid at the beginning of each 
term. Board with respectable families, near to the school, including 
fire wood and washing, $1.25 a week, Students must pay for their own 
lights. Teachers: A. S. Lockhert, Latin and Greek languages; P. P. Van 
Hoose, mathematics; Robert W. Mecklin, Principal. 

pn 6 whe oy 


The Rev. J. H. Rhea wrote from Clinton, Iowa, to J. H. VanHoose of 
Fayetteville on January 20, 1896: "I attended school at Mt.Comfort in 
1846 and had P,P,VanHoose, J.L. Adair, Hugh Anderson, Calla Thompson, 
Nole and Ben Boone, Ed Scott and many others as classmates....Ed Wash- 
butn and I were classmates at his father's school in Beattie's Prairie 
in 18,7 and 1848," 

dh gh. 


John Rollin Ridge in the"Preface" of his volume of "Poems" published 
in California in 1868, wrote: 

"These events ( the murder of his father and grandfather ) happened 
when I was 12 years old. Great excitement existed in the Nation, and 
my mother, thinking her children unsafe in the country of their 
father's murderers, and unwilling to remain longer where all that she 
saw reminded her of her dreadful bereavement, removed to the state of 
Arkansas and settled in the town of Fayetteville. In that place I went 
to school until I was 1) years of age, when my mother sent me to New 
England to finish my education.....Owing to the rigor of the climate, 
my health failed me...and I returned to my mother in Arkansas. Here I 
read Latin and Greek and pursued my studies with the Rev, Cephas Wash- 
burn (who had formerly been a missionary in the Cherokee Nation) till 
the summer of 1845." 

iene na 


On May 19, 1845, Robert Mecklin having withdrawn from Far West Sem- 
inary, opened a male seminary three miles northwest of Fayetteville 
and gave it the title "Ozark Institute". Robert Graham became a part- 
ner of Mecklin. Their assistants were A. S. Lockhart and Z. VanHoose,. 
The institution was continued till Feb. 17, 1857, and was then inoper- 
ative until after the war, when for atime it was revived by C. H. 
Leverett, -—- Goodspeed's History, 

ole 


The alumni secretary of Princeton University wrote to the University 
of Arkansas Dec. 20, 1928, as follows: 

"In preparing a new edition of the Biographical Catalogue of Prince- 
ton University, we lack data on George Washington Stuckey of the class 
of 1855, who, after being in the ministry for a few years, took up 
teaching and became principal of Ozark Academy, near Fayetteville. 
Here he remained for several years and then taught successively at 
Clarksville, Louisville, Valley Springs ( where he established a large 
boarding school which failed), Viney Grove, Huntsville and Cincinnati, 
Arkansas, dying in 1913 at Johnson, Arkansas," 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Supplementary Material 
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How Arkansas College Got Its Start 
by W. J. Lemke 


On July 4, 1847, a young preacher named Robert Graham received his 
degree from Bethany College, Virginia, 


Seven months later he rode into Fayetteville, Arkansas,on horseback. 
He liked what he saw and the people whom he met. Also, he recognized 
opportunity. 


So, when the reviw.1l which he had come to Fayetteville to conduct 
resulted in the organization of the Christian Church, it was natural 
that he should be offered the pastorate. He accepted and brought his 
wife and son to Fayetteville, arriving on Wednesday afternoon, Feb.2, 
1849, He was then 26 years old, 


His salary was too small to support his family, so he supplemented 
his income by teaching in Robert Mecklin's school at Mt, Comfort, 
3 miles from town, It didn't take him long to decide that Fayetteville 
needed and would support a boys! school. (It already had a girls! 
school -- the Fayetteville Female Stminary.) So he left the school at 
Mt. Comfort, taking some of Mecklin's pupils with him, and began his 
own school in a residence on what is now Dickson street. 


W.S. Campbell ("One Hundred Years of Fayetteville") says: "Professor 
Graham brought twenty pupils with him from Ozark Institute upon his 
withdrawal from it in 1850. With this nucleus he started Arkansas 
College as a private enterprise in October of that year, in the Mose 
Campbell home where Central Presbyterian Church stands today." 


Goodspeed's history of northwest Arkansas says: "On Graham's with- 
drawal from Ozark Institute to found a college at Fayetteville, he was 
followed by twenty pupils. In October 1850 he began this school in 
Fayetteville, It was a private school and entirely under Graham's con- 


. trol. In 1851 his situation was such that he felt warranted in build- 


ing a new structure in McGarrah's Grove. His first assistant was Prof, 
John M, Pettigrew," 


The Rev. N. M. Ragland wrote: "Graham remained a year at Mt,Comfort, 
then opened his own school in a residence in Fayetteville, The college 
‘was founded with the aid of the church and was conducted under its 
auspices. The campus of ten acres was deeded to Graham by William 
McGerrah on December 1, 1851. Soon after the building was completed, 
a library and two wings were added." 


How the deal with McGarrah wes made is related by Campbell as fol- 
lows: "Graham approached William McGarrah to buy land on which to 
locate the school, McGarrah, being an unlettered man, bluntly refused 
his offer, more ina spirit of testing than lack of interest in 
Graham's plans, saying ‘so much ltarnin! would cause folks to crowd 
around the place, and he didn't want to be crowded.! (McGarrah owned 
then what is now practically all the third ward.) Meeting Professor 
Graham later, he again reiterated that he would not sell him the ten 
acres he desired but — would be glad to give it to him! Thus came the 
first degree-conferring college to Arkansas, and it sat in stately 
dignity where the Christian Church now stands, giving name to Fayette- 
ville's matin street. 'Calleve Avenve,!" 


Shinn: History of Education in Arkansas, pe3h 


Letter from Robert Graham to J. H. Shinn 





College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., 
Nov, 30, 1892 


Your letter of inquiry about Arkansas College, once flourishing at 
Fayetteville, Ark., to Col. B. R. Davidson, of that place, has been 
sent me, by him, with the request that I furnish the desired informa- 
tion. 


You will remember that nearly a year ago you wrote me to the same 
effect,and that I stated to you that in the Spring of 1862 the college 
buildings, then in possession of the Confederate army, were all burned 
down, The library, with all its contents, files of catalogues, papers, 
records, and charter, were all consumed, In July of that year I became 
a refugee, and left the State with nothing but my saddlebags anda 
change of linen. My family afterwards left all behind them and came 
out with the Federal army, Thus, no documents, papers, memoranda, or 
anything that might give information were preserved. It is now thirty 
years and more since those sad scenes, and I have been so actively 
employed ever since I left Arkansas that now it is impossible for me 
to give an intelligible account of the birth, growth, and premature 
death of Arkansas College. James H. VanHoose, well-known through your 
statc, and now living in Fayetteville, is the only man known to me who 
might be able to answer definitely the questions you have propounded, 


The College was the outgrowth of an academy started by me in Fay- 
etteville in 1850, It was chartered, I think, in 1852. A handsome 
frame building, with large chapel, library, wings for recitation rooms, 
etc., was erected in 1853, and a board of trustees chartered, to whom 
I sold the grounds, buildings, etc, They were an ornament to the town 
and much admired by visitors from abroad. I was the only president the 
college ever had. The faculty consisted of from four to six professors 
and teachers, and we had generally from 150 to 200 students. The first 
class was graduated, I think, in 1853 or 1854, and a class every year 
after that till that of 1861, the last, I think the college was the 
first to confer a literary degree in Arkansas, but in this I may be 
mistaken, 


The course of study was that common in the best colleges of that day 
in the South and West. The College drew its students from some ten 
States and Territories, and was patronized for a while by the United 
States for the education of Indian youths (boys). Fayetteville was at 
that time an educational center. I wish I could give you more, 


In great haste, and truly, Royert Graham 
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Robert Graham, Founder of Arkansas College 


(The following information about Robert Graham, founder of Arkansas 
College, is based on an article written by Ella J. Duncan for the Fort 
Smith Southwest American in 1928.) 


Robert Graham was born in 1822 in Liverpool, England, His parents 
emigrated to the United States when Robert was still a youth. They 
located in Pittsburgh, Pa. They were members of the Episcopal Church 
and Robert . was brought up in that church, William Graham was a sea 
captain and had visited many ports, and his son Robert had accompanied 
him on some of the trips. 


Robert attended school in Pittsburgh for a time but finally became a 
carpenter's apprentice and later set up a shop of his own, He _ soon 
earned a reputation as a master workman, In the spring of 1843 he went 
to Bethany, Va., to work on a building then in the process of erection 
for Bethany College. When bad weather retarded work, the president of 
the college, Dr, Alexander Campbell, suggested that young Graham enter 
school until the weather permitted him to resume work. 


At the following commencement exercises, he represented one of the 
literary societies on the program. His oration attracted favorable 
comment,  Dr.Campbell then insisted that he begin a regular course in 
preparation for the Christian ministry, promising to furnish whatever 
means would be needed to complete the course, On July 4, 1847, Robert 
Graham was graduated with honors and delivered the Latin salutatory at 
the commencement exercises, 


The next year he traveled as representative of the college and of 
the Millenial Harbinger, the redigiousjournal of which Dr. Campbell 
was editor, Leaving his home in Pittsburgh during the first week of 
December, he reached Little Rock during the Christmas holidays, The 
Disciples of Christ asked him to conduct a revival there, which he did. 
He was asked to become pastor of the congregation but declined, 


On January 6, 1848, he left Little Rock for Batesville by horseback, 
A month later he reached Fayetteville, where he became afquainted with 
Dr. Thomas J. Pollard and James H. Stirman, who with their wives were 
the nucleus of the Church of Disciples in Fayetteville. 


Shortly after his arrival in Fayetteville, Graham began a serics of 
evangelistic meetings which resulted in numerous conversions and the 
founding of a church. He was assisted in the revival by the Rev, John 
T. Johnson of Kentucky, a younger brother of R.M. Johnson, vice- 
president of the United States under Martin VanBuren, After the close 
of the revival, Johnson returned to Kentucky and Graham resumed his 
canvass of the southern states in the interest of Bethany College and 
its religious journal, ; 


He returned to his home in Pennsylvania later in the year and was 
there visited by James H. Stirman, who was on his way east to buy 
goods for his store in Fayetteville, Stirman urged him to return to 
Fayetteville and he was so advised by Dr, Cempbell. Graham, his wife 
and small son reached Fayetteville during the Christmas holidays and 
he was made pastor of the newly organized Christian Church. 
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Besides his duties as head -of Arkansas College and pastor of the 
Christian Church, Graham found time to travel around the state in the 
interests of the college. Wherever he went, he was in demand as a lec- 
turer. In fact, his lectures in Fayetteville each season attracted 
wide attention and helped to build the reputation of the school. He 
himself wrote in one of his lctters: 


"On the first Sunday night in December 1856, I began a series of 
twelve lectures, one each Sunday night. The general subject of these 
lectures were 'The Ancient Empires of the East -- Their History, Topo- 
graphy, Chronology, Character, Manners and Customs,! " 

‘The hall could not seat nearly all the persons that thronged into 
the building to hear him, Another series was repeated the next year, 
meant chiefly for the students, but the townspeople came as they did 
the previous year, 


In 1858 Graham was called to the faculty of Kentucky University at 
Harrodsburg. He resigned as president of Arkansas College after he had 
induced the trustees to elect William Baxter as his successor. Baxter 
arrived in the latter part of 1858. When Graham went to Kentucky, the 
citizens of Fayctteville induced him to leave his family here, hoping 
that he would come back, 


William Bexter was born 1820 in England, came to the United States 
at an early age, and was graduated from Bethany College. He became a 
teacher in Newton College, Mississippi, from which position he came to 
Fayetteville, 


Graham took up his duties at Kentucky University in September 1859. 
He received repeated calls from Arkansas, urging him to return and 
head the college again, The pressure became so strong that he finally 
resigned at Kentucky and returned to Fayetteville. The War broke out 
shortly after his return. There is no definite proof that he resumed 
direction of the college, but he remained in Fayetteville until July 
27, 1862. He was a Union sympathizer and Fayetteville was at that time 
in Confederate possession. Yet Graham managed to make his way through 
the lines on horseback, to the Federal lines at Cassville, Mo. From 
here we went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was joined by his wife and 
children and where he became pastor of the First Christian Church for 
two years. He then went to California, where he preached and taught in 
the Academy of Santa Rosa for a year and then accepted the pastorate 
of a church in San Frencisco. ': 


In January 1866 Robert Graham was elected professor of Inglish at 
Kentucky University, where he then taught for a period of 31 years. 
He retired in 1897, He died January 20, 1901, while visiting relatives 
in Pittsburgh, Memorial services were held in Fayetteville on February 
3, in which the Rev, N. M, Ragland delivered the address and tributes 
from Graham's former students were read, 
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Degrees from Arkansas College 
by W. J. Lemke 


The first degrees granted by Arkansas College were conferred on July 
hy 185k. 


Goodspeed's "History of the Northwest Arkansas Counties" names the 
1854 graduates as: Elias R. DuVal, John M. Pettigrew, R.B.Rutherford. 


Campbell's "One Hundred Years of Fayetteville" names seven graduates 
in 1854: William M. Cravens, Elias R. DuVal, Mark Evans, John M, Pet- 
tigrew, R.B.Rutherford, Arkansas Wilson, John P. Wilson. 


John M. Pettigrew's diploma ( translated from the Latin by John C. 
Futrall) is-reproduced in Ragland's "History of the First Christian 
' Church, Fayetteville." The diploma is dated "July 4, 1854", and con- 
fers the degree of "Bachelor of Liberal Arts", It is signed by three 
faculty members: Robert Graham, Thos, B.VanHorne, James H. Carpenter. 
It is also signed by Five trustees: Thos.J.Pollard, James H. Stirman, 
W.D.Reagan, Emzy Wilson, Jonas M. Tebbetts. 


It is possible that John M. Pettigrew was the only graduate in 1854, 
He joined the faculty immediately after his graduation and his name is 
signed to the 1855 d:iplomas as Professor of Mathematics. 


Josiah H. Shinn in his "History of Education in Arkansas! says the 
first class was graduated in 1855 and consisted of Cravens, DuVal and 
Rutherford, He names eleven other (later) graduates of Arkansas Col- 
lege. It appears that Shinn was not aware of the existence of Petti- 
grew's 1854 diplema. 


Shinn's list of graduates also omits the Wilson brothers of Washing- 
ton County -= Arkansas Wilson and John Phagan Wilson, The latter's 
diploma is in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs, Ralph Shreve 
of Farmington, Ark. It shows that John P. Wilson was graduated on 
July 9, 1855. The parchment is in Latin and bears the following "Fac-~ 
ulty" signatures: Robert Graham, President; T.B.VanHorne, Humanities; 
J .N.Carpenter, Natural Sciences; J.M. Pettigrew, Mathematics, It also 
carries the signatures of the following "Trustees": James H. Stirman, 
Thos, J. Pollard, Emzy Wilson, W. D. Reagan. The diploma bears an en- 
graving of the Arkansas College. It was printed and lithographed by 
the firm of Wm Schuchman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shinn names the 1856 graduates as follows: John Arrington, Paul 
Graham, B. B. Battle, Richard Rutherford, He also names the following 
later graduates: J.N.Bragg, D.W.Cowling, H.L.Jones, John Paul Jones, 
J.“.Stirman, White Walker, 


It is not known how many classes were graduated from Arkansas Col- 
lege. Shinn says six, but he does not include 1854 and 1861, President 
Graham says "A class was graduated every year till 1861, the last," 


(continued ) 
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The authenticated graduates (periding further evidence) are: 


John Arrington - H. L. Jones 

B, B, Battle _ J. P. Jones 

Dr. J. N. Bragg John M, Pettigrew 
William M, Cravens Robert B, Rutherford 
D. W. Cowling - Richard Rutherford | 
Elias R. DuVal J. W. Stirman 

Mark Evans Arkansas Wilson 

Paul Graham John P. Wilson 


Shinn includes White Walker in his list of graduates, but there is 
evidence that Walker left Arkansas College before purces Tne his degree 
and transferred to Princeton, New Jersey, 


Also included in at least one list of Retina College graduates is 
James M, Johnson, Johnson attended both Ozark Institute and Arkansas 
College but proof is lacking that he received a degree. He commanded 
the First Arkansas Infantry, U.S.A., during the Civil War, and after- 
wards served two years as Lieutenant-Governor of Arkansas and five 
years as Secretary of State, 


Arkansas College graduates who attained some measure of fame were: 


John M. Pettigrew, Confederate soldier, Fayetteville editor, member 
of the House in the Arkansas legislature 1870 and of the Senate 1884, 
and holder of several important federal appointments. 

Elias Rector DuVal, a distinguished physician and surgeon of Fort 
Smith and a noted Masonic authority. 

William M. Cravens, a leading attorney of Fort Smith for half a 
century, | 

Robert B, Rutherford, judge of the Circuit Court, Fort Smith. 

John Arrington, son of the illustrious A. W. Arrington. 

B. B, Battie, justice of the Arkansas Supreme Court. 

Mark Evans, killed in the Civil War. 

The Wilson brothers, Arkansas and John, who became prosperous farmers 
in Washington County. 
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The Incorporators of Arkansas College 


In his history of the First Christian Church, Fayetteville, the Rev, 
N. M, Ragland wrote the following comment about the College's board of 
trustees: 


"The personnel of the charter members of the board of trustees of 
Arkansas College is a study for the thoughtful reader. They were men 
of high character, social standing, and commanding influence..... T.B. 
VanHorne was an experienced teacher from Ohio. J. M. Tebbetts was a 
lawyer of distinction and one of the best educated men in the state. 
He was born and reared in New Hampshire, After his graduation he came 
to Arkansas and began the study of law in the office of Judge George 
Paschal at Van Buren, He was licensed to practice in 1841. Later he 
located in Fayetteville, 


"David Walker was a well-known lawyer who came from Kentucky to Wash- 
ington County while Arkansas was a Territory. He was a public-spirited 
citizen who served the state in many capacities from school director 
to Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 


"James Harvey Stirman belonged to a high-class family of Kentucky. 
For many years he was one of the leading merchants of Fayetteville, 


"Dr, Thomas J. Pollard was the nestor of the medical profession in 
northwest Arkansas. Jesse Turner, whose home was at VanBuren, was a 
leading light in the practice of law, He is remembered for his ability, 
his learning, and his gentlemanly deportment both at bar and on the 
bench, 


"Henry Wilcox was born in New York and educated at Hamilton College. 
After graduating he was engaged as a private teacher in the family of 
former Governor Floyd (?) of Virginia, Later he read law at Palmyra, 
Mo., and began the practice of his profession in VanBuren, Arkansas, 
which was his home till his death in the fourth year of the War. 


"Alfred Burton Greenwood was a prominent citizen of Benton County, 
a good lawyer, once a circuit judge, a member of Congres, and later 
was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs by President Buchanan, 


"J. P, Morean was a wholesale merchant at VanBuren, born, reared, 
and educated in New England. At an early day he came to Arkansas, (On 
the outbreak of the Civil War he removed to Sedalia, Mo., where he and 
his son Herbert conducted a large business for many years, 


"Samuel M, Rutherford was born in Virginia in 1771 and was the old- 
est member of the board of trustees. At the early age of 15 years he 
emigrated with his father's family to Nashville, Tenn. Later he en- 
listed in the army with General Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. 
After peace was declared,. he came to Arkansas and finally located at 
Fort Smith, He was one of the most prominent men in the state, who 
served in various capacities, as sheriff, treasurer, member of the 
legislature, register of the land office at Little Rock, presidential 
elector, and judge of the probate court. He died in his own home at 
the age of three score and ten years, loved and honored by all men, 
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"Absalom Fowler of Little Rock was a lawyer of the first rank, He 
wes born in Tennessee and came to Arkansas when it was yet a Territory. 
He was once a candidate for Governor on the Whig ticket .and was de- 
feated by James S, Conway. | 


"EB, H. English was a great jurist and was Chief Justice of the Sup- 
feme Court for many years. Jabez Tanner was a well-known and very in- 
fluential citizen of Louisiana, Seneca Sutton-was a leading merchant 
of Fayétteville and a partner of James H. Stirman in the dry goods 
business, ; ai 


"Wilburn D, Reagan was an eminent lawyer, lived in Fayetteville, and 
was in the flower of his fame when he became a member of the board of 
trustees. His office might have been called the Law department of Ark- 
ansas College, because it was a school in which young men read law, 
meny of whom became distinguished both on the bench and at the bar, 


_ “Barly in the history of the school, Emzy Wilson was placed on the 
board to fill a vacancy. He was a man of wealth, who brought his fam 
ily to Fayetteville for the purpose of educating his children. 


WG. A. Pettigrew was @ prosperous farmer of Washington County." 


NEWSPAPER NOTICES 
(The Arkansian, Fayetteville, Sept. 7, 1860) 


Arkansas College, announcement of 9th session —— "The charges are as 
heretofore,with the addition of $1.00 per term for contingent expernses, 
Janitor's fees, etc.".....signed by Robert Graham, General Agent 


(The Arkansian, Fayetteville, Aug. 26, 1859) 


Arkansas College.....institution will open Monday, Sept. 5...."Every 
year we are aiming at a higher grade of scholarship, having, in a 
measure, abolished the Primary Depertment, that the energies of the 
Professors may be devoted almost exclusively to the higher department 
of learning",......"Handsome donations have been made to the College 
Library, and very recently a liberal gift in money, from one of its 
friends and patrons, to be expended in historical works, which will 
give us several hundred volumes of the best historical works extant," 
eooee' The average number of students for the last seven years has been 
over one hundred."....."In addition to the usual college course, the 
French, Germany and Spanish languages will be taught." 

Tuition in college classes, per term of 5 months.......$20 

Tuition in English department, per term of 5 months....$15 


J. M. TEBBETTS 
Secretary of the Bard 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, FAYETTEVILLE 
(from the True Democrat, Little Rock, Feb. 14, 1855) 


The last number of the Southwest Independent comes to us full of the 
very interesting details of the semi-annual examination ‘that has 
recently been had in the Arkansas College, This institution, incorpor- 
ated by the Arkansas Legislature and established at Fayetteville, 
Washington County, is attracting a degree of attention that does great 
credit to its founders and much honor to the State. It has been in 
operation for only three years and has already acquired a reputation 
for the perfection of its discipline and excellence of its teachings 
that far surpasses many older and distinguished institutions. 


Professor Graham, the President, is a gentleman of great ability and 
deep research, From his first entrance into our State to the present 
day he has devoted all his time and talents to the perfection of this 
institution. How far he has succeeded we leave our readers to judge 
from the following broad and candid declaration of the Independent, 


"We hope that while we speak the language of the heart and none will 
be offended, and we do now affirm our belief that without the Arkansas 
College Fayetteville would have remained in nearly the same condition 
it was six years ago, The great increase in the price of property, the 
extension of our town limits and increased number of inhabitants, the 
almost unparalleled expansion of all kinds of business, our new court 
house, stores, churches, yes and last though not least ( and we say 
this ourselves) the Southwest Independent, are all due to this insti- 
tution either directly or indirectly." 


This .speaks volumes for Arkansas College, It has built up a beauti- 
ful town, and established and now supports a most excellent newspaper, 
Fayetteville: is situated on a high, healthy and beautiful country. 
It is surounded by fertile lands well supplied with unfailing streams 
of the purest water, Washington County is perhaps the most densely 
populated county in the State and to Fayetteville, its county seat , 
much of the wealth of the western portion of the State is gathering on 
account of the educational facilities there to be found, 


It should be and we trust it will be the pride of our citizens who 
have sons to educate to support and sustain this excellent institution. 
Its location, so conducive to invigorating health, and its management, 
so able and enlightened, present to the parent every inducement that 
usually prevails in selatting a school for the education of a child. 


In the South there is as much learning and talent as at the North, 
We have in our midst as excellent and moral schools as are to be found 
anywhere north of the Mason and Dixon line, There is but one obstacle 
in their way -- we don't think them so, and consequently do not patron- 
ize and sustain them, 


Our citizens have an unnatural yearning for things foreign and they 
imagine that the schools of distant location are superior to any 
around and near us. While the South is thus, by supporting Northern 
schools and colleges, paying a yearly tribute to Northern intellect, 
Northern pride and fanaticism never reciprocate the generous offering. 
We of the South give all — everything -- to the North and receive in 
return only supercilious disregard and indifference, This is and has 
been for several years past the reward of the South. How long will she 
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The Arkansas College, located in an elevated, healthy and lovely 
country and conducted upon high moral principles and with great abil- 
ity, offers to the Arkansian every inducement for his patronage. We 
trust there is state pride enough in Arkansas still, to keep alive 
there the flame that has for the last few years been burning s0 
brightly. | 


(THE ARKANSIAN, Fayetteville, March 19, 1859) 
ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Robert Graham, A.M., President and Professor of Belles Lettres; 
William Baxter, A.M., V.President and Professor of Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy; N.S.Smith, A.M., Professor of Languages; I.N.Smith, 
A,M., Professor of Mathematics; J.H.Stirman, Treasurer; J.M.Tebbetts, 
Secretary; William Graham, Janitor. The labors of these chairs not 
filled, are distributed among the several professors; aided by such 
tutors as the exigency of each session demands. 

All the professors in this old and popular institution are regular 
Graduates from the best institutions in the country; all of them in 
the prime of life, and men of experience and eminence in their res- 
pective departments, 

Prof, Graham has been too long in Arkansas, and too closely identi- 
fied with her educational interests to need any commendation from us. 
He will, for the present, devote his energies to the endowment and 
general welfare of the College. 

Prof, Baxter has been elected to take charge of the internal economy 
of the Institution,and to teach the classes formerly under the tuition 
of Prof.Graham, He is well known in the North and South as a finished 
scholar and elegant writer; till lately he has been identified with 
the cause of education in Mississippi. He is aided in the management 
of the school by Prof. N. S. Smith, late of New York, as Professor of 
Languages, and Prof,Isaac Smith, late of Tennessee, as Professor of 
Mathematics, 

We have the true apparatus of a literary institution -— THE MEN, 
We have large and elegant recitation rooms, with everything in and 
about them, kept in perfect order by a Janitor, whose only business is 
to attend to the buildings. 

eeeelnere are two superior Female Seminaries in the village, so that 
parents who wish their sons and daughters to be near each other while 
absent from home, can be accommodated, There are several churches in 
the places’ and while a student must attend on the Lord's Day, a place 
of worship, he is left free to choose where he will attend. The great 
moral principles of the Bible are enforced by precept and example in 
the College; but we wish it distinctly understood, that Science, not 
Religion, is the special subject of instruction, 

The session begins on the first Monday in September, and closes on 
the 4th of July; it is divided into two terms of five months each, 
Tuition in the Preparatory Department, $10 and $15 per term; College 
proper, $20, Students can enter at any time during the session, Board 
in respectable families from $2 to $2.25 per week, including washing, 
&c. For further particulars address 

J. M. TEBBETTS, 
Sec. Board of Trustees, Arkansas College 
March 1, 1859 
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Some Young Men Who Attended Arkansas College 


Name 


Arrington, John A, 
Battenfield, James E, 
Battle, Burrell B. 
Battle, Napoleon 
Battle, Sidney B. 
Baxter, W. H. 
Bostick, Talliaferro 
Bragg, Junius N, 
Brockman, W. 
Brown, fs. ls 
Campbell, Wm. W. 
Carr, Richard 
Clark, J. .M. 
Cole, W. J. 
Cowling, D. W. 
Cravens, William 
Dulberson, J. P. 
Culberson, F. 
Danley, Eli 
Denton, F. D. 
Duval, Elias R. 
Evans, Mark L. 
Graham, A. P. 
Graham, Paul 
Grayson, G. W. 
Grey, George perneaene 
Hansbrough, C. 
Hart, €. C. 
Howard, G. W. 
Ingram, John 
Johnson, Ed 
Johnson, James M, 
Jones, H. L. 
Jones, John Paul 
Lee, Francis A. 
Lewis, Augustus B, 
Lewis, W. P, 

_ McIlroy, Jack 
McKenzie, A. C. 
Marshall, W. H. © 
Martin, Will 
Massie, F, 

Moore, David W. 
Moore, Lyman 
Pelfry, M. A. 
Pettigrew, James R. 
Pettigrew, John M. 
Pollard, A. A. 
Pollard, James 
Eotlard. [eu Ws 
Pollard, William T. 
Polson, W. D. 


Authority 


Shinn: History of Education in Arkansas 
The Arkansian, July 14, 1860 
Mrs, Lena Sharp, Fayetteville 


' His daughter, Mrs.S.L.Bracy, ‘Hope, Ark. 
‘Mrs. Lena Lewis Sharp, Harepiey tis 


The Arkansian 

Mrs.G.A.Vincenheller, Fayettevilte 
Goodspeed: Memoirs of Southwest Arkansas 
The Arkansian, July 14, 1860 

The Arkansian, July 14, 1860 

Judge B. F. Campbell, Fayetteville 
Foreman: Five Civilized Tribes 

The Arkansian 

Goodspeed: Memoirs of Central Arkansas 
Shinn: History of Education in Arkansas 
Campbell: One Hundred Years of Fayetteville 
The Arkansian 


The Arkansian 


Foreman: Five Civilized mites 
Goodspeed: Northwest Arkansas 
Campbell: 100 Years of Fayetteville 
Campbell: 100 Years of Fayetteville 


' The Arkansian 
“Arkansas Democrat, Nov.8, 1887 (obit.) 


The Arkansian 


The Arkansian 
The Arkansian 
The Arkansian 
Goodspeed: Central Arkansas 


Hallum: Pictorial History of Arkansas 
The Arkansian 

The Arkansian 

Arkansas Sentinel, Sept. 6, 1892 
Mrs. Lena Lewis Sharp, Fayetteville 
The Arkansian 

J. H. VanHoose, Fayetteville 

The Arkansian 

The Arkansian 


The Arkansien 

Goodspeed: Northwest Arkansas 
Foreman: Five Civilized Tribes 

The Arkansian 

Hallum: Pictorial History of Arkansas 
Campbell: 100 Years of Fayettevilts 
The Arkansian 


Goodspeed: Northwest /rkansas 
Arkansas Sentinel, March 17, 1889 . 
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Potts, .Reags The Arkansian 

Potts, W. Jd. The Arkansian 

Quidley, Jack 

Rees, O. C. The Arkansian 

Rhea, J. H. Letter to J.H.VanHoose, Jan.20, 1896 
Rieff, Americus V. Goodspeed: Western Arkansas 

Roberts, E. J. The Arkansian 


Rogers, "Buck" : 

Rutherford, Richard R. 

Rutherford, Robert Campbell: 100 Years of Fayetteville 
Smith, Robert 

Stirman, E, I. 

Stirman, J. W. 


Sutton, J. Tf, Goodspeed: Northwest Arkansas 
Tebbetts, C. H. The Arkansian 

Tillis, "Cap" 

Walker, David W. Goodspeed: Northwest Arkansas 
Walker, White 

Watson, Edmund P, Hallum: Pictorial History of Arkansas 
Wilcox, Granville Goodspeed: Northwest Arkansas 
Wilson, Arkansas Campbell: 100 Years of Fayetteville 
Wilson, John P. Mrs. Ralph Shreve (has diploma) 
Wilson, W. D. The Arkansian 

Yargee, David Foreman: Five Civilized Tribes 


Louisiane Regiment on Arkansas College Campus 


W.H.Tunnard in his "History of the Third Regiment, Louisiana Infan- 
try (1866) tells about the soldier's life in Fayetteveille during the 
winter of 1861-62. The following passage will be of interest: 


"The detachment reached Fayetteville early in the morning end were 
given the college buildings for quarters, This was a fine edifice-—- 
the main building extending east and west, with two wings on the north 
and south sides. The grounds around it were beautifully laid out and 
interspersed with fine oak trees, 


"The boys seemed to find Fayetteville a pleasant little town, and 
becoming acquainted with the lassies of the place, entered with keen 
relish and peculiar zest into all the amusements of the season.....lhe 
days succeeded each other in rapid succession with little to vary the 
monotony save such excitement as the boys manufactured themselves..The 
members of Co, A had among them a fine glee club and often would they 
serenade the young ladies of the place or gathering in front of the 
quarters during the pleasant evenings, fill the quiet air with their 
harmonious voices, the pleasant songs floating away in the quietude of 
soft echoing refrains," 
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President of Arkansas College Witnesses Destruction of Two Schools 


(An eye-witness account of the burning of Arkansas College and the 
destruction of the Fayetteville Female Institute during the War is 
given by the Rev, William Baxter in his book, "Pea Ridge and Prairie 
Grove" published in 1864. Baxter was the-president of Arkansas College 
in 1861 when the War put an end to classwork. His close friends and 
co-workers at the College, Robert Graham and Jonas M.Tebbets, had fled 
north, but Baxter remained in Fayetteville teaching a dozen children 
until 1863, when he too left. The following excerpts from Baxter's 
book give a graphic picture of the end of two of Fayetteville's noted 
schools, -- ED) 


Arkansas College in 1860 (from Chapter I) 


In the Fall of 1860 we were all living at Fayetteville, Washington 
County, Arkansas, a beautiful village of nearly two thousand inhabi- 
tants, the seat of two large and flourishing female seminaries, and 
also of Arkansas College, an institution projected by Elder Grahan, 
and by his untiring efforts brought to a very high degree of useful- 
ness and efficiency, having numbered at one time, under his adminis- 
tration, nearly two hundred students, many of them from Louisiana and 
Missouri; indeed, for hundreds of miles around, there was no institu- 
tion at all comparable to it; many blessings had already flowed from 
it, and hopes, many and bright, clustered around its future, At this 
period the writer was President of Arkansas College and pastor of a 
' congregation worshiping in the most beautiful and commodious church in 
that region. Attached to it was a Sunday School, which, with abundant 
opportunity for comparison, I believe was one of the best I ever saw. 
True, lI have seen much larger schools both North and South, but for 
zeal and promptitude, for deep and lasting interest, I have not seen 
it surpassed. The early New England training of Judge Tebbetts quali- 
fied him admirably for the oversight of such a school; and though 
lawyer and politician, neither his profession nor his perty ever 
caused him to forget that school. I have been thus particuler from the 
fact that .the impression has been very general that socicty in Arkan- 
sas was but one remove from barbarism; in some portions, doubtless, 
the people are rude and rough, but I have never yet in my trevels, 
which have extended from Boston to New Orlecns, found a place of equal 
size which surpassed eur little mountain city in all the elements of 
polished and egreeable socicty. 


Wer Comes to Arkansas College (from Chapter II) 


Having thus placed before the reader the circumstances necessary to 
the propcr understanding of what follows, I will now attcmpt « more 
orderly method, and, by presenting wheat took place inthe College 
under my charge, may be able to convey some idea of meny similar 
scenes at various institutions through the South. Although I head long 
been engaged in teaching, I never had a class to which I was so much 
attached, end of which I felt so proud, cs thet under my charge during 
the session of '60-'61. My position brought me in contact with ell the 
students cvery morning, but the senior students were the special ob- 
jects of my care; many of them had received instruction from me in the 
rudiments of classic learning, and now were rapidly bringing those 
studies to a close, I had given them a fuller course than usual, and 
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they had reccived unqualified praise from distinguished teachers, one 
of whom, whose life had been devoted to the instruction of young men, 
declered that they had not only accomplished more than any class he 
had ever known, but more than he deemed possible in the time which 
they had been employed. 

But it wes not their highest praise to say that they were devoted 
and successful students; they were exemplary in their morals, many of 
them members of the Church, a few of them highly gifted, and while I 
was greatly attached to them I felt that their attachment was not less 
to me, Up to the month of March, 1861, the studied had suffered but 
little intcrruption; at the close of the first term in January, and on 
the 22d of February, several addresses were made, mostly in a loyal 
tone, and some of them in a2 spirit warmly patriotic; only one or two 
inclining to the Southern view of effairs,. In the Literary Society, 
too, political matters begen to engross considereble attention; sides 
were taken, with but little bitterness of feeling, however, end in our 
morning essays and declamations the side espoused by the essayist or 
speaker was made quite evident. Knowing that the storm could not be 
averted, I strove in some degree to guide it, and therefore, while I 
admitted the right of both sides to speek their sentiments, I urged 
the propricty of regarding each other's convictions, for both might be 
sincere. And I must confess that the spirit and command of temper ex- 
hibited by those young men was remarkable when contrasted with the 
virulence of the discussions, public and private, which were going on 
around us. 

But recruiting and volunteering began; the feeling among the stud- 
ents on both sides grew warmer; those who were in favor of enlisting 
began to accuse those who were loyally disposed with a went of courage; 
the pressure of public sentiment in fevor of all young men going into 
the army began to have its influence, till at length, early in May, a 
young man, who head ever advocated the Union side, stung, doubtless, by 
the taunts of cowardige which now began to be heard, closed an address 
to the students assembled in the college hall for religious and liter- 
ary exercises with the words, "Let us die like men}" He was chcered 
tumultuously, the resolve was taken, the die was cast; they gathered 
around me, end spoke of the necessity which was upon them, and of 
their determination to enlist. I bade them meet me yet once more on 
the next morning; and feeling thet parting was inevitable, with tcars 
which were enswered by their tcars, I uttered my farewell, We perted; 
end with many of them I shall ncver mect again till the heavens be 
no more, 


Confederate Troops on the Campus (from Chapter III) 


soescese tne ladies, too, caught the wer spirit; uniforms, sashes, 

and banners grew under their active hands; and when the fever was al- 
most at its height, in marched the "Hempstead Rifles"from the southern 
portion of the State. Most of them were finc-looking fellows, some of 
them men of wealth, position, and influence; some of them in former 
years students of Arkansas College, Their march had been a long onc, 
their drill was perfect, their step and look thet of veterans, their 
arms and uniform ell thet could be desired; their number,though small, 
seemed large to people unaccustomed to militcry spectacles; and when 
with drums becting «nd banners flying they marched into the College 
grounds, and their tents rose as by magic through that hitherto peace- 
ful inclosure, the enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds, 
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Our town then became a military post; the Pelican Rifles end Iber- 
ville Grays, of the 3d Louisiana Infantry, were quartcred in the 
College building; the Female Seminary wes used as an arsenal, and the 
stcbles of the Overland Mail Company were seized for the use of the 
Government, 


Destruction of the Female Institute (from Chapter IV) 


The worst, however, had not yet come. About fifty ycerds fron my res- 
idence was a large and beautiful structure, in the days of posce a 
Femezle College, but latterly used as a military arsenal and cartridge 

menufectory. The ammunition had been renoved, with the exccption of a 
large quantity of condemned bombshells -- the fuses impcrfect, but the 
shells charged.with the clements of destruction, A soldicr, lstcly one 
of our citizens, rode up to this building, dismounted, cnd just when 
entering was addressed by some persons living near, end informed then 
that he was sent to destroy it; but he evidently had little taste for 
the deed. The danger to the women and children in the dwellings near, 
from the explosion of the shells in the building, was pointed out to 
him, end though it involved disobedience of orders, he declared he 
eid do no such deed, remounted and rode off, Scarccly wes he out of 
sight, when. e few horsenen galloped up, entered the building, and be- 
gan to make preparation for burning it by pouring turpentine on the 
floors and between the ccilings; permission was asked to remove the 
bonbshells, but they refused; the torch was applied, and the flenes 
spread so rapidly that the occupents of the next building had scarcely 
time to save thcir trunks and some bedding, bcfore that was also on 
fire. My own house was now in great danger, «nd we began to remove 
what we deemed most valuable; but before we es succecded to eny grect 
extent, the fire reached the bombshells; « terrific cxplosion took 
place, not less than twenty bursting ct panel seattering thc deadly 
fragments in e hundred directions, 


Burning of Arkansas College (from Chapter V) - 


Most of these troops passed through our town on the 3d and Ath of 
March, the rear guard remaining all the last night, <= night not soon 
to be forgotten by me, as it witnessed the conflagration of our 
beautiful College building, the scenec of so many useful ond pleasant 
hours, Having escaped the torch during the retreat of Price and 
M'Culloch, some ten deys before, we had hoped that it would be spared, 
but we bet doomed to disappointment; the night was clear end cloud- 
less, not a breath of air was stirring, and, as the smoke curled sky- 
werd in the celm of midnight, this shrine of leavning, the cbode of 
perce, fell a sacrifice to the fierce spirit of wer and destruction. 


Seminary Becomes « Hospital (from Chapter IX) 


One sad peed of the wer, a scene of melancholy interest, still re- 

coined; <2 number of sick and wounded men whom the Confederc ‘tes were 
unable to remove were lcft in the Femele Seminary, then used sas a 
hospital. Their situation wes most pitizble, they wero destitute of 
neorly every thing their condition required; end though a2 surgcon was 
left with them,I never saw him by the bedside of his paticnts, although 
I visited them elmost daily with whatever I could command that would 
minister to their confort, 
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After Prairic Grove (from Chapter XT) 


I belicve I was the first citizen to minister to these Suffering 
ones; 2s soon es they began to arrive, I went to the Female Seminary, 
one of the receptacles of the wounded; there was then only one man, an 
officer, there. He was a large, fine-looking man; his wound wes pein- 
ful and dangerous, his eyes were closed, no complaint or moan escaped 
hin; hundreds of others, as yet without shelter, rendered any aid to 
hin at present out of the question; I laid my hand upon his brow, and 
asked hin the nature of his wound; he started in surprise at the sound 
of a strange, yct kind voice..... 

I said he was the only occupant of that large building; but when I 
next visited it the entire floor was so thickly covered with mangled 
and bleeding men that it was difficult to thread ny way enong then; 
some were mortally wounded, the life fast escaping through a ghastly 
hole in the breast; the limbs of others were shattered and useless, 
the faces of others so disfigured as to seem scarcely human; the 
bloody bandages, hair clotted,and garments staincd with blood, and all 
these with but little covering, and no other couch than the straw, 
with which the floor was strewed, made up a scene more pitiable and 
horrible than I had ever conceived possible before, Nor was this the 
only place which presented so sad ce spectacle; it was repeated in 
about twenty other buildings, including the various churches, all of 
which were thronged with the sad wrecks of humanity from thet field 
which in song and story will long be remembered as Prairie Grove. 


The state of affairs was now greatly changed......Our once peaceful 
College grove was converted into a camp for the tenth Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry; large supply trains came in...ee. 


Battle of Fayetteville Fought on College Campus (from Chapter XIII) 


In these matters my fears were not gauseless, as subsequent events 
proved; for not very long after my deperture a rebel force of near 
three thousand assailed the town,and «- battle raged round my dwelling, 
end in sight of it men lay dead and dying. My house, being in full 
range of the enemy's fire, suffered from their cannonade, and I doubt- 
less left none too soon for the sefety of my family, The house which I 
formerly occupicd near the College was seized end held for < time by 
the enemy, and was struck and pierced by more than fifty shot, shell, 
and DULTOLS cue 6 ae 

ececceelt Was, ond ever will be, @ sad thought to me that this battle 
raged over the graves of ny two children, and thet the little mound, 
which covered the dust so precious to mc, was doubtless trampled and 
defaced by thet fierce soldicry, So dear, so hallowed was that spot to 
me that I cen not think of its sanctity being invaded by the fierce 
struggle which took place above where they sleep, without a sadness 
which words can not cxpress, 


FAYETTEVILLE FEMALE 
( VAN HORNE'S SCHOOL ) 
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THE ARKANSIAN, Fayetteville, March 19, 1859: 


FAYETTEVILLE FEMALE INSTITUTE 
Mr, and Mrs. T. B. Van Horne, Principals 


The Second Term of this Institution commenced on the 7th of February, 
1859. The principals are assisted the present term by Miss P.D,Jones 
and Miss C.A.Corwin, the latter as teacher of Music, 

Boarding pupils are required to dress in wmiform.....The costume for 
Sumer is pink calico or lawn dresses, white aprons, and white sun- 
bonnetss for Winter, maroon-colored woolen dresses, green hoods with 
red silk lining, dark aprons for common use, and white for special; 
white dresses are worn on festive occasions. The material for the 
adopted mode of dress, and text books (when not provided by parents 
and guardians) will be purchased by the Principal. No shopping will be 
allowed, unless under the direction of teachers, and no accounts will 
be made, except with the Principal. Pupils will be allowed to wear out 
the clothing they bring with them, which does not conform to the pre- 
scribed costume......FPupils will be required to attend such places of 
religious worship, on Sunday, as parents may designate, 

The School-Year, commencing annually on the second Monday in Septem- 
ber, and. closing on the last Wednesday in June, will be divided into 
two Terms of equal length, with no intervening vacation, er 

Pupils completing the prescribed course of study creditably, will 
receive Diplomas; Certificates manifesting Scholarship and Character, 
will be given, upon solicitation, to those who take a partial course, 


Course of St 

Reading & Spelling, Penmanship, Mental Arithmetic, Vocal Music, 
English Grammar and Analysis, English Composition, Ancient: and Modern 
Geography in conjunction with History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Plain & Spherical Trigonometry, Physiology, Botany, Geology, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Natural Phileeophy, Astronomy, Rhetoric, Logic, Elements of 
Criticism, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural 
Theology, Evidences of Christianity, Butler's Analogy. 


Expenses 
The whole expenses of a young lady, including charges for boarding, 
fuel, light, washing and instruction in the regular course, will be 
$130 for the school year, No extra charges except for the branches 
designated below. The cost of clothing essential to the wniform need 
not exceed $40 per year, The estimated expense for each Term must be 
paid in advance, Day-Scholars will be charged, for Instruction per 
Term, $8, $10 or $12, according to advancement; and all pupils will be 
charged extra for 
Music on Piano & use of instrument,....$25 
Drawing, pencilling or crayon.........0$ 5 
PSareiripg Ol COLOVEI Go. se tie cers cceece 6 
Painting, water colorS...sscecssecsccoed 
POP OLGONY ciccs ec peice es a bho ss bece0ae et 
PEENCHIOP LACM ices siviccetesscesneccces 
No pupil will be received for a less period than a Term and no deduc-~ 
tion will be made for absence, except when caused by protracted ill- 
ness, A deduction of 20% will be made for daughters of Ministers of 
all denominations, 


Bed 
MW 


THOS, B. VAN HORNE, A.M., PRINCIPAL 


JB. Searcy D,D.: "History of Baptist Schools and Colleges in Arkansas’! 


"In the 1858 session of the state Baptist convention, the following 
female institutes were recommended to the patronage of the denomina= 
tion: Fayetteville Female Institute at Fayetteville, in charge of Rev, 
T. B, VanHorne, A.M.3 B ernice and Camden Female Institute, under 


charge of Mrs. M.B.Hay; end Arkadelphia Female Institute, under charge 
of Rev, Samuel Stevenson," 


"The minutes of 1858 convention show the appointment of nine menbers 
30 be incorporated in the charter of the convention to arrange for a 
sollege. Rev. T. B. VanHorne of the Fayetteville Female Institute was 
we of the nine members, A charter was granted by legislative act and 


she convention had raised $41,000 in endowment by 1859 and $75,000 by 
stober 1860, " 


"HE ARKANSIAN, August 26, 1659): 


Fayetteville Female Institute....."An extensive apparatus has been 
ourchased recently, which will greatly facilitate instruction in the 
vatural Sciences. Expenses and general regulations same as hereto- 
fore, 


T. B. Van Horne, A.M. 


(THE ARKANSIAN, September 14, 1860): 


Fayetteville Female Institute..,.."This institution will reopen on 


che first Monday in September; and will furnish, as heretofore, the 
‘1st Educational facilities for all classes of pupils. No material 
+1anges in terms, 


T. B. Van Horne, A.M. 
gust 17, 1860 Principal 


CANE 


CANE HILL COLLEGE 


HILL FEMALE SEMINARY 


Supplementary Material 
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Excerpts from ‘the 
HISTORY OF CANE HILL COLLEGE, ty Willian C. Braly 
pp 184-200 in Volume III 
of Publications of 
Arkansas ie stori cal Assn. 


(The ae hors William Carrick Braly was born in Franklin ante Mo., 
Nov.l5, 1841. His father was a pioneer Cumberland Presbyterian minis- 
ter in south Missouri and north Arkansas. He moved with his family to 
Cane Hill in 1853, where he died in 1856. Young Braly was left the 
chief support of the family. He received his education in Cane Hill 
College, He entered in 1862 the Confederate service and served as a 
private in Company B, 34th Regiment of Arkansas Infantry wntil the 
close of the war, He saw service at Prairie Grove, Helena and Jenkins 
Ferry, After the war he engaged in farming for 20 years, In 1868 Mr, 
Braly married Miss Laura Hagood of Cane Hill, Mr.Braley was active in 
politics, He has served seven times as a member of the Democratic state 
convention. He represented Washington County in the house of represent— 
atives in 1877, 1879 and 1883, being speaker the latter year. From 1893 
to 1906 he was chief of the division of accounts in the US land office 
in Washington, After 1889 he made Fayetteville his home...,.ifter 1873 
he was a member of the board of trustees of Cane Hill Colicge.) 


The venerable Prof. Andrew H. Buchanan of Cumberland University, 
Tennessee ,who was reared at Cane Hill, leaving there in 1850 to attend 
Cumberland University, speaking of the earlier days of Cane Hill Col- 
lege in a letter to the writer, says: 

"I know that the establishment of the college was due to the public 
spirit, high moral character and appreciation of higher education of 
the Cane Hill settlers. A more substantiel community I have never seen 
elsewhere, The influence of that people will live and work when their 
names are forgotten, as many of them arc even now. 

On the 30th day of jugust, 1828, the Rev, William T. Larremore and 
the Rev. Jesse M, Blair organized the Cane Hill congregation of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church with 38 members....Following closely on 
the organization of this church, in October 1828 a Sunday School was 
organized by Rev, John Carnahan at the residence of James Buchanan, 
This house was located some two miles northeast of the present village 
of Cane Hill, and in 1911 is still standing and occupicd as a resi- 
dence, This Sunday School was the first educational movement started 
in the Cane Hill community. It was followed by the old log schoolhouse 
and the day school. 


The first steps looking to the establishment of a ‘permanent school 
appear to have been taken in 1834 at the "Cane Hill meeting house", 
two miles northeast of the village. B. W. McDonald, in his history of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, page 304, refers to this movement 
as follows: 

"The 28th day of October, 1834, a meeting of the Cumberlend Presby- 
terians of Washington County, Arkansas, was held in the Cane Hill 
mceting house for the purpose of taking the necessary steps to estab- 
lish a school....The Rev. Samuel King, then traveling as evangelist at 
large, was called to the chair and presided over the meeting. A board 


of trust was chosen, and the Rev. B.H.Pierson, D.D., was elected pres- 
ident and Ezra Wilson clerk. This school was opened April 1835 and was 
probably kept up in some form until 17 years afterward, when Cane Hill 
College was chartered......1ts prime object was to educate young men 
preparing for the work of the ministry." 


This school was started in the vicinity of the "Cane Hill meeting 
house", commonly known as the "upper end of the hill." A substantial 
two-room hewed log house was built, with capacious fireplace,which did 
service as a school building almost to the beginning of the Civil War, 


It must have been in the early 1840's, or before, that a good hewed 
log school house was built 14 miles southwest of the future college 
site, in which the Rev, Samuel Newton taught for several years. This 
was termed the Elm Grove school, Mr.Newton was succeeded in the school 
by Thomas G. McCollough, an educated and experienced teacher from Ill- 
inois. The Elm Grove school had not only a local patronage, but stud- 
ents from adjoining and even distant counties attended. General James 
F, Fagan of Confederate fame was for a time a pupil in this school, 
(This I had from General Fagan himself. ) 


In 1850 a substantial brick house of two rooms was built and Thomas 
G. McCollough of the Elm Grove school and Samuel Doak Lowry of Indiana 
both cultured and experienced teachers, were employed and the school 
started, nominally under the patronage of the Presbyteries of ‘rkansas 
and of Washington of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and entitled 
"Cane Hill Collegiate Institute", This school was located near the 
neighborhood village then called Boonsboro, but in later years changed 
to Cane Hill. 


The Collegiate Institute was a school exclusively for boys, but the 
Cane Hill people had no thought of leaving their daughters uneducated. 
fs already seen, there were two other educational centers on Cane Hill. 
At each of these a school for young ladies, with a primary department 
for both sexes, was established. In the neighborhood two miles north- 
east of the village ( "upper end of the hill" ), Miss Laura Graham, a 
cultured and accomplished teacher, graduated from Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary in Massachusetts, was placed at the head of the school, and Miss 
Abby Coleman, another New England lady, was placed at the head of the 
school at the "lower end of the hill." Here near the old Elm Grove 
school, a neat frame house of two rooms was built, almost entirely 
at the expense of Mr. James B. Russell, for the young ladies! school, 
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In 1851 Rev. Robert M. King of Spring River Academy in Lawrence 
County, Missouri, was called to the principalship of the Cane Hill 
Collegiate Institute. He was an experienced teacher....He was a nephew 
_of Rev. Samuel King, one of the founders of the Cumberland Presbyter= 

ian Church, He was a graduate of old Cumberland College of Princeton, 
Kentucky, afterward removed to Lebanon, Tennessee, and becoming Cum- 
berland University. 


So competent were Messrs. King and Lowry, and so successful was the 
school under their management, that the officers of the institution 
and its patrons began to plan for better and larger things, anda 
"college" in this then far western country was talked of, 


In a memorandum found among the papers of the late Dr,.F.R.Earle, it 
is stated that the Rev. Andrew Buchanan first conceived the idea of 
starting a college. Andrew Buchanan was the first settler where the 
town of Prairie Grove now stands....He was a forceful man and was the 
recognized leader in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in that coun- 
try. He was a leader not only in the church, but was a recognized 
leader among men. He presided over the "committee" that tried and exe- 
cuted the murderers of William Wright and family in 1839. He died in 
1857 and by his will left his beautiful home to Cane Hill College, 


The plan for the college was matured in 1882 and on the 15th day of 
December in that year, the General Assembly of the State passed an act 
Incorporating the board of trustees and granting a charter to CaneHill 
College. 
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Rev. Robert M. King was chosen president of the college, and to him 
was assigned the departments of ancient languages and literature; 
Samuel Doak Lowry was chosen professor of mathematics and assigned 
kindred duties. 


eeeby the terms of the charter the board of trustees was required to 
hold their first regular meeting on February 4, 1853. It is now uncer- 
tain whether the first collegiate term began at that time or with the 
beginning of the next collegiate year, the following September, The 
school year was divided into two terms of 20 weeks each, the first 
beginning on the third Monday in September of each year. This date was 
afterward changed to the first Monday in September, 


The president spent the sumer of 1853 traveling mostly in the 
southern part of the state in the interest of the college, and the 
opening of the school in September witnessed a number of students from 
distant counties. 


In 1854 a second building was erected. It was a frame structure, two 
stories high. One of the upper rooms was fitted for a literary society 
hall and library. One of the lower rooms was fitted as a college 
library and laboratory, "Philosophical apparatus" had been purchased 
at the cost of some $500 with which the ordinary principles of physics 
could be demonstrated, At least one other room in the building was 
used for school purposes, 
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At the end of the first term of the school year 1856 Rev. R.M.King 
resigned the presidency of the college and returned to his former hame 
in Missouri to engage in other pursuits, For two years the college was 
without a president, Professor Lowry acting in that capacity. But 
during that time the friends of the school at Cane Hill and elsewhere 
were not inactive, 


. The school was maintained and preparations madefor larger things. 
Professor Pleasant W. Buchanan, who ‘had been educated at Cane Hill, 
except his senior year, which was taken at Cumberland University, 
Tennessee, was elected a member of the faculty, Rev. W.L.Quaite was 
appointed fiscal agent of the college. Something of an endament 
was raised, or rather promised, notes being given, which were all lost 
in the Civil War, A third and more commodious brick building 43 x.75 
feet. two stories hich. was erected at a cost of some $6.000. 
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At this time the loyalty of the people of CaneHill to their college 
and their liberality toward the cause of higher education was put to a 
more severe test than at any former period, and they bravely met the 
demand. Almost every man in the community contributed generously, 
according to his means. Hames A. Hagood, a member of the board of 
trustees, a blacksmith in the village, who hammered out almost cvery 
dollar of his money on his anvil, paid $500 to the new building, and 
several others, but more able, paid the same amount. The building was 
completed for the fell term of 1858. 


Beginning with the spring term of 1859, Rev. Fountain R. Earle, a 
graduate of the literary and theological departments of Cumberland 
University, was-called to the presidency of Cane Hill College, and 
with the enlargment of capacity and equipment the institution took on 
new life, Rev, William P. Gillespie, enother alumnus of Cumberland Un- 
iversity, was elected to a position on the faculty. 
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In May 1861 the doors of Cane Hill College were closed. Prof, Pleas- 
ant W. Buchanan organized a company for the state service largely from 
the young men of the college, and the honored president marched away 
with the boys. The institution as they left it was never to be re- 
opened, and many of these brave boys were never to return, The gallant 
captain himself perished in the conflict. 


On the 12th and 13th days of November 1864, the college building 
with the entire village were burned by United States soldiers con- 
nected with the command of General Blunt. The Confederate general, 
Sterling Price, returning south from his "Missouri raid", rested with 
his commend a few days et Cane Hill,and left there, in private houses, 
a number of sick and wounded Confederate soldiers. General Blunt's 
forces having followed him as far as the Arkansas River, returned by 
way of Cane Hill, and in passing destroyed, by burning, almost the 
entire Cane Hill country, including the village of Newton, which had 
grown up around the young ladies! seminary at the "lower end of the 
hill", sparing only those houses above referred to in use as Confeder— 
ate hospitals. 
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After the Civil War the Synod of Arkansas, under whose control and 
management the college was placed by the terms of its charter, prac-— 
tically withdrew its support from the institution - that is, the Synod 
never assumed to direct the affairs of the college and gave it no 
official support, although some ‘individual members of the Synod did 
aid the institution with their sympathy, influence and patronage, It 
was, however, the generosity and self-sacrifice of the people of Cane 
Hill that made the re-establishment of the college a possibility, and 
it was only by the hard labor and personal sacrifice of the faculty, 
Dr. F. R. Earle and Professors Mitchell and Carnahan, that the school 
was maintained, 

In 1875 a female department was opened in the college and Rev. Dr, 
H. M. Welch, who had.been principal of a young ladies! seminary at 
Boonsboro, was clected principal of the new department in the college, 
A music department was also established. In 1882 Professor Welch re- 
tired to accept the position of principal of the preparatory depart~ 
ment in the state university at.Fayetteville, 
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President Earle and Professor Jacob Preston Carnahan, with assist- 
ants in the preparatory department, continued with the college until 
.Professor Carnahan retired in 1883 to engage in other pursuits, 

At the end of the spring term of 1885 Dr. Earle resigned the presi- 
dency of the college and retired from the school with which he had 
been connected for so many years, Rev.J.P.Russell, also a graduate of 
Cumberland University, was elected president of Cane Hill College, and 
entered upon the duties beginning with the school year in September, 
1885. Miss Minnie A, Goodman, a graduate of Michigan State Normal 
School,entered upon duty as a teacher of the college at the same time. 


But other misfortunes were awaiting Cane Hill College. The constancy 
of the people of Cane Hill to this school was to be again tried, On 
the 10th of October, 1885, the college building was a second time de- 
stroyed by fire, evidently the work of an incendiary. Meetings of the 
board of trustees were held October 20 and 21 and arrangements were 
perfected to continue the school in other buildings. 


The school being temporarily provided for, the board met again on 
October 22 to consider the future of the college. There were present 
at that meeting: J.P.Russell, president; W.C.Braly, secretary; Z.B. 
Edmiston, Samuel T. Cole, H.L.Routh, H.C.Pyeatt, H.M.Welch,G.W.Morrow, 
and S.G.McClellan. After considering the situation the board resolved 
to take immediate steps to rebuild the college. A committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions for the purpose and Dr. F.R.Eearle was 
appointed financial agent of the board, At subsequent mectings, plans 
and specifications were approved, the college site was changed to a 
point nearer the village and more accessible to the public roads, and 
2 contract for a new building was awerded to Prof.J.P.Cernahan for the 
sum of $5,750. The new building was of brick, two stories high, four 
school rooms on the first floor and the second story, arranged for an 
euditorium, was used by the local congregation for church purposes, 
The new building » was not completed until December 1886, and the fall 
term of the school was omitted, On the 27th of December the board made 
final settlenent with the contractor and paid the balance due on the 
contract price. 


Dr, F. R. Earle was again elected president of the college and the 
school was reopened January 1887, with F.R.Earle being president, Prof. 
A.R,Carroll, principal of the preparatory department, and iiss Minnie 
A, Goodman, principal of the primary department. 


Aftcr rebuilding in 1886 and reopening in 1887 the school did fairly 
well for three or four years, when its doors as a college were finally 
closed. It had lacked the support of the Synod of Arkansas as contem- 
plated in its organization, and it was overshadowed by the state uni- 
versity less than 20 miles distant. | 


A printed announcement of the college for the ycar 1879-80 shows 
that tuition in the primary department was $8 per session, from $13 to 
18 in the preparatory department, and $25 in all college classes. It 
is also stcted that music, drawing and painting are teught in connec- 
tion with the school. Good boarding is announced at $2 per weck, 
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A catalog of the college for the scholastic year ending June 6, 1884 
shows the total enrollment for that year to have been 120. Rev.F. KR. 
Earle, A.M., D.D., president; Mrs,A.B.Earle, principal of the female 
department, and assistants in all departments employed as needed. Miss 
Kittie Earle of Madisonville, Kyntucky, was teacher of music, with 15 
pupils in that department, 


The board of trustees at that time consisted of Rev.F.R.Earle, pres— 
ident; 2,.B,Edmiston, secretary and treasurer; E.W.McClellan, W.C.Braly, 
Rev. H.M.Welch, Henry C. Pyeatt, Prof, J.P.Carnahan, Rufus Seay, S.@. 
McClellan and George M. Hagood. 


In addition to the persons already named as members of the board of 
trustees, the following persons from time to time served as members of 
said board: J.A.L.McColloch, Lewis W. Yates, Judge J.L.Henry, Rev.B.M. 
Routh, James Stevenson, John Spencer, E.W.M. McClellan, Dr.W.B.Welch, 
L. P, Ayres, W.S. Moore, Dr.J.L,Bean, W.P.Patterson, John S. Edmiston, 
Clem McColloch and W.H.Buchanan, 


eeeeeethere is here appended a frag ment from the pen of Dr F.R.Earle, 
found among his papers, The date and occasion of the writing are un- 
known, but it is valuable as a tribute to the results accomplished by 
Cane Hill College. Unfortunately, part of the paper is lost. It is en- 
titled "Other Students of Cane Hill College." Dr.Earle says: 


"Before speaking of the others, I wish to say this concerning the 
list of graduates: Not one whose name appears on that list has become 
a drunkard, a gambler or otherwise a vicious person, All who yet live 
are worthy members of society and are doing something to make the 
world wiser and better. 


"A great many have attended the school for one, two or more sessions 
who have gone forth and made their marks in the world, In the earlier 
days of the college, when the neighborhood was young and strong, the 
school had the support of the Buchanans, Mitchells, Carnahans, Beans, 
Crawfords, Spencers, Pyeatts, McCollochs, Hagoods and others. Besides 
these of the community, the boarding patronage was extensive. From 
other counties came some who have gained success and distinction.Among 
I might mention Robert J. Wilson, a prominent merchant of Russellville, 
Arkansas, and the Hon, B.J.Brown of Van Buren.. Hempstead County gave 
good patronage from the families of the Stewarts, Burts and others, 
After the war we had from the Indian Territory some of the Vanns, 
Greysons, Porters, Brewers, Foremans, Standwatie and others who have 
been men of mark," 
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The influence of Cane Hill College for good can never be estimated, 

. This influence was manifest in one thing, perhaps, more than any 
other -— directing public attention to the possibility of educat- 
ing our own young people within the borders of the State, and implent- 
ing and fostering in the public mind a sentiment in favor of higher 
education, This sentiment was forcefully manifest in the vote of Wash- 
ington County that resulted in locating the state university at 
Fayetteville," 

—-W. C. Braly 


1859 


1860 


1877 - 


1878 - 
1879 - 


1881 - 


1882 - 
1883 - 


1884 - 


1885 - 


1886 - 


(Editor's note: 


OF 


Register of Alumni, Cane Hill College 


S. H. Buchanan 
J. T. Buchanan 


F, M. Latta 
J. G. Hagood 


J. A. Rice 
E. B. Perkins 


W. N. Yates 


J. S. Edmiston 
Lizzie Blackburn 
Lue P. McClellan 
E. W. Yates 


Walter T. McClure 
Mary Mock 

Callie Mock 

Ella B. Tydings 
Amanda Smith 
Etta Mann 


Lizzie White 


James White 
John Shipley 


Nettie Cole 

Eva Carnahan 
Alfred Carnahan 
W. H. Moore 

S. H. West 


Wm. B. Rutherford 


Stella Carnahan 
Mary Clem Carnahan 


George A. McBride 
Robert F. Adair 
John W. Sullivan 
Clara Earle 


Myrtie McClellan 
J. T. Molloy 


Annie Morrow 


Previous to 1859, when the school 
was known as "Cane Hill Academy", 
the following received certificates 
of graduation: 

James H. Crawford 
James Mitchell 
Walker Drake 
James Bates 


James Crawford died in the Con- 
federate Army at Clarksville, Ark. 

James Mitchell was Captain in the 
Confederate Army, taught in Cane 
Hill College and the University and 
became editor of the Arkansas Demo- 
crat at Little Rock. 


Program of the 
Washington Literary Society 
of Cane Hill College 


Fourth Semi-Annual Exhibition 
Friday Evening, Feb.2, 1855 


Program of Exercises, Music, Prayer 
The Guide of Man..........d0. W. Drake 
Longings for Immortality . 
was) puke ..P. H, Buchanan 
The Heformation......Jdas. W. Beasley 
Self Dependance......Wm. M. Buchanan 
Triumphs of the Revolution 
oseeeeouames F, Bates 
Prohibition. «.cecs.ces ole Fe. Bernard 
Poetry of Science.....J.H. Crawford 
Aliguid Nigarum....James Mitchell Jr 


Wm, Quensenbury, Printer, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


(Above is copy from papers of Mrs, 
Kate Moore.) 


Seep ams a aeseeen 


The list of Cane Hill College graduates given above 


differs from the list in Braly's "History of Cane Hill College." Braly 
says that J.Walker Drake received the B.A. degree in 1856 and James H. 
Crawford received the B.A. degree in 1857. Braly also says "There were 


no graduates in 1885 and 1886," 


He gives 1887 as the last class and 


names the graduates: Charlie Moore, J.T.Molloy, Annie Morrow." --WJL) 


a3 
(Clipping dated May 28, 1927) 


Cane Hill College Catalog of 1859 


The introductory page bears the inscription, "The First Annual Cata- 
log of the Officers and Students in Cane Hill College at Boonsboro , 
Ark., for the academic year 1858-59" and the insignia of the printers, 
"Ft. Smith, Arkansas, Times Office, Wheeler & Sparks, Printers, 1859." 

There are several pages missing, including all but the last page of 
the list of students -- "Whole number 88."" Immediately following the 
list of students is aroster of candidates for the ministry, who 
doubtless were receiving their training in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
college, the largest in Arkansas at that time. They were listed as 
follows: ; 

B, Baggarly, Jasper N. Brigance, Samuel H. Buchanan, John Buchanan, 
Thomas J, Caldwell, J. R. Daniels, John E. Dickson, James G. Hagood, 
Frank M, Latta, Levi G. McDaniels and W. W. Sisk. 

The graduating class of the college is recorded as composed of Samu- 
el H. Buchanan and John T. Buchanan. : ; 

Explanation of courses of study and information for prospective 
students is listed, Freshman must study, the section explained, Latin 
grammar, review Cicero's Orations, Greek grammar, Xenophon's Memora- 
bilia, algebra (Robinson's university edition), and analysis of Rhet- 
orical delivery. 

Those courses were for the first session. In the second term, a 
fuller amount of work was offered, but along the same subjects,'"Horace, 
History and Legendre." 

On page 18 an explanation of the Female Seminary is started, showing 
the names of the faculty members, and bearing the preface explaining 
that the "Cane Hill Female Seminary" was chartered Dec. 10, 1852." 

Rev.Newton Given was "President and Professor of Language, Moral and 
Mental Science"; Miss Mary R. Bellar was "Instructress in Music"; Mrs. 
Esther E, Pierson was "Instructress in Preparatory Department"; and 
blank spaces were provided for names of "Instructress in Mathematics" 
and "Instructress in French, Drawing, Embroidery, Painting, &c." 


The College Bell 


When Cane Hill College was chartered about 1852, the Captain of a 
worn-out and sunken steamboat, which for many years had plied the Ohio, 
Mississippi and Arkansas rivers, the name of which boat was the "Grape- 
shot", presented to Rev.John Buchanan the bell for use at the college. 
The bell was shipped to Van Buren and was brought from there by Rankin 
Pyeatt to Cane Hill. 

When the college building was burned during the Civil War, the heat 
cracked the bell so that it could not be used. When the second build-— 
ing was erected in 1868, the bell was shipped to a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
factory and recast. It is a finetoned bell and under favorable condi- 
tions can be heard a distance of eight miles. 

It is now doing service for the Cane Hill high school. -- S.C.C. 


The "Grapeshot" was worn out and sunk at Little Rock. The captain 
was a personal friend of Rev. John Buchanan and gave him the bell for 
Cane Hill College, just established. The company who recast it were 
the original makers, It had sounded its tones at all stopping points 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. -- A.E.C; 
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Catalog of Cane Hill College for 1877-78 
Post office, Boonsboro, Washington County, Arkansas 


(12 pages and cover) 


Faculty: Rev. F. R. Earle, A.M. 
Rev. H. M. Welch, A.M. 
J. P. Carnahan, A.B. 
Miss Belle Yates, Instructress in Music 
Maj. Wm, Quesenbury, Instructor in Painting 


Trustees: Rev. F. R. Earle, president Rev. H. M. Welch 

E. W. McClure, secretary J. P. Carnahan 

E. W. McClellan, treasurer J. R. Pyeatt 

John Spencer Dr. W. B.. Welch 

L. P. Ayers Rufus Seay a 
Students: Primary Department..........e0-ee0d2 


Preparatory Department.......++0270 
Collegiate Department.........+-.32 
Toval. Poe arcLlk 
The Music class had 11 girls enrolled. The Painting and Drawing class 
Kad 8 girls and 3 boys enrolled, 


Remarks 

The sexes are provided with separate apartments for study, and sep- 
arate grounds for recreation, but recite together. 

No saloons, or other places of vice or immorality, are to be found 
here, 

Rates of Tuition 

Primary, $11 per session; Preparatory, $16-$21; College, $26. 

Boarding, including washing, lights, fuel, etc., can be had in the 
village at prices varying from $8 to $12 per month. 


1. Respectful and prudent deportment at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, 

2. Young ladies not to receive the cards, calls or attentions of 
young gentlemen, and the young gentlemen of the College not to urge 
these social courtesies upon the young ladies without special permis- 
sion from the faculty. 

3. Due respect to each instructor. 

4. Drinking spirituous liquors, card-playing and other gambling not 
allowed, 

5. No smoking about the College. 

6. No loafing, lounging or idling in the village. 

7. No fighting, quarreling or wrangling. 

8. No profane or indecent language. 

9. The carrying of concealed weapons strictly prohibited. 


(Of the 114 student names listed in the 1877-78 catalog, 69 were 
from Boonsboro. So, 50 years after the founding of Cane Hill, such 
pioneer names as these were still appearing in the college catalog: 
Bean, Bates, Brewster, Brodie, Carnahan, Cole, Hagood, Inks, Kelleam, 
Kidd, Latta, McBride, licClure, McClellan, Moore, Reed, Russell, Ship- 
ley, Williams, White, Yates.) 
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CANE HILL MISCELLANY 


When Josiah H. Shinn was writing his "History of Education in Arkan- 
gas" about 1900, he was able to locate only three alumni of Cane Hill 
College: Rev. J.T.»Buchanan, Rev.S.H,Buchanan, and Rev. Frank Latta, 

-CHC- ; 


McDonald's "History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church" states 
that Mrs, Earle, Miss Welch, Miss Moore, and Mrs, Whittenburg taught 
in the Young Ladies Department of Cane Hill College whenever patron- 
age demanded it." 

~CHC= 


In 1859 J. Thomas Buchanan and Samuel H. Buchanan received their 
degrees from Cane Hill College. In 1860 Frank M. Latta and James G. 
Hagood were graduated, All four of these young men entered the Cumber= 
lend Presbyterian ministry, but Hagood died during the War. He enlist- 
ed as a Private in Co. H, 15th Arkansas Regiment, CSA, and fought at 
Oak Hills and Pea Ridge, He was promoted to Captain. He died at Okalona, 
Mississippi, June 12, 1862, at the age of 21. 

_ -CHC= 

Mrs.F.W.McElwee of Fort Gaith, a granddaughter of Robert Minor Winn 
one of the early teachers in Cane Hill College, sent us (about 1937) 
the following sketch of Dr,Winn, written by his son: 

"My father, Robert Minor Winn, came from Louisville, Kentucky, to 
Monroe County, Missouri, in 1839,and taught school six months. I have 
a letter of recommendation from Monroe County. He then taught a school 
at Lewisburg, Conway County, Arkansas. I have the written contract 
with the trustees for the teaching of this school. From Lewisburg he 
went to Flint District, Cherokee Nation. For this school, I have the 
roll of the young Cherokees who were his pupils, This school roll had 
much to do with the making of the Cherokee Roll when the Dawes Com 
mission treated with the Cherokees for the allotment of their lands in 
the Cherokee Nation, 

"After this school he went to Cane Hill, Arkansas. He assisted in 
establishing Cane Hill College, which became one of the best schools 
in Arkansas, I have the address he delivered to the pupils at the 
opening of this college, He was married on Cane Hill in 1841 to 
Tabitha Bates, my mother." 

-CHC= 


Mrs, Edward Blake of Riverton, Kansas, a granddaughter of William 
Quesenbury ("Bill Cush") who taught painting in old Cane Hill College, 
gives the following information about her illustrious grandfather: 

"He was born in Fort Gnith, August 21, 1822, His father was Henry 
Anderson Quesenbury who married Susan Bean in 1820, William Quesenbury 
was graduated in 1841 from St. Joseph's College, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
He was a Greck and Latin scholar and spoke French and Spanish, He was 
a poet of ability and an accomplished violinist, He was a painter and 
for a time taught painting in Cane Hill College." 

Sone of Bill Cush's paintings still hang in old homes in Cane Hill 
(1955). He painted the picture of the Fayetteville Female Seminary 
which appears on that school's diploma (shown elsewhere in this Bulle- 
tin). He became editor of the Arkansian in Fayetteville, The home that 
he built on Duncan Street, Fayetteville, is still standing (1955). 
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THE CANE HILL FEMALE SEMINARY 


by W. J. Lemke 


The Cane Hill Female Seminary, chartered by an Act of the Legislature 
December 10, 1852, was the successor of an early school, located a 
mile and a half south of the village of Cane Hill — at present-day 
Clyde. This school was known as the Elm Grove School and in the early 
1840's was taught by the Rev. Samuel Newton, As a matter of interest, 
the community was called "Newton" - corrupted to "New Town" and later, 
during the War, to "Newburg." 


The Reverend Newton was succeeded by Thomas G. McCollough, but the 
latter transferred to Cane Hill when the Collegiate Institute was 
started and a brick building erected in 1850. However, school contin- 
ued at the "lower end of the hill", chiefly because James B, Russell 
built a new 2=-room frame building to replace the log "Elm Grove'"'school 
house, Also, there was a new principal, a Miss Abby Coleman from New 
England, But she stayed ohly a year. Professor McCollough returned to 
organize the Cane Hill Female Seminary under a board of trustees. 
McCollough resigned in June 1854. His successor as principal was a 
young woman from New York -- Miss Etta M. Lord. She stayed two years. 
Shortly after her departure in 1856, an attractive new building was 
erected —— a 2=story frame building with a belfry, and the Rev, Newton 
Givens, a Cumberland Presbyterian minister from Mississippi, became 
principal, 


In 1861 the Cane Hill Female Seminary was closed by the War. We have 
been unable to locate any information pertaining to the Seminary's 
last years. The school was situated on the corner where the store~and-. 
postoffice of Clyde is now. Immediately behind the store, at the side 
of the road, is a stone marker that bears this inscription: 

. SITE OF 
CANE HILL FEMALE SEMINARY 
1852 : 


At this corner the road forks, the left-hand road runing southeast 
to intersect the Cove Creek road (¥an Buren to Prairie Grove) and the 
right-hand road running via Morrow to Evansville on the stete line. 
- Both of these roads, primitive es they were, were important military 

highways during the War, It was up the Cove Creek road that Hindman's 
Confederate army came in December 1862 enroute tothe battle of Prairie 
Grove. A feint toward "Newburg"(where the Female Seminary was located) 
was intended to occupy the Federals! attention while the main Confed- 
erate army marched north along the Cove Creek road, several miles east 
of Cane Hill, It is probable that Jo Shelby, Confederate cavalry lead- 
er, fought his famous delaying action et the Seminary corner (Clyde). 


The Female Seminary wes burned some time in 1864. It was not re- 
opened after the War. The chief reason why the Seminary "at the lower 
end of the hill" (14 miles south of the village of Cane Hill) did not 
re-open was because another school for girls had been operating suc- 
cessfully "at the upper end of the hill" (2 miles north of Cane “ill). 
This latter school had opened in 1852 with. Miss Laura Graham of New 
York in charge. She was a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massa- 
chusetts. aes 
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Miss Graham was a good teacher and popular in the community. She 
taught at Cane Hill from 1852 to 1860. Mrs.Ellen Earle Richardson, in 
her "Early Settlers of Cane Hill", gives this account of Miss Graham: 
"At the ‘upper end of the hill', an outstanding teacher was Miss Laura 
Graham of DeWitt, New York. She. came to Cane Hill soon after her grad- 
uation from Mt .Holyoke Seminary. She taught in a one-room log school- 
house, loved her work and her pupils, and was beloved by all. She was 
still here when talk of war made it seem likely that the nation might 
soon be divided, Loving the people and the country as she did, she was 
free from sectional prejudices, but her home and her people were in 
the north, and both she and her friends thought she should go home 
while going was possible. Rev, John Buchanan took her to Springfield, 
Missouri, where she had relatives. She stayed there for some time, and 
later married William Boxley, a Southern man and a slave-holder. She 
died in California in 1884." 


Although the Cane Hill Female Seminary was not re-built, a school 
for girls was opened in 1869 in the Methodist Church with Miss Florence 
Wilson as teacher, Dr, Harrison M. Welch became principal of this 
school in 1870, and when the girls! school became a part of Cane Hill 
College in 1875, the Reverend Mr. Welch became "Principal of the Young 
Ladies Department" of the College, Later, Miss Josephine Griggs, a Mt. 
Holyoke graduate, was principal. 


There was evidently another school for girls at Cane Hill in the 
1870!s, for Mrs, Richardson says: "Miss Corey of Tiverton, New York, 
and Miss Allen of Walpole, Mass., seem to have taught together at the 
White Church, Their school drew patronage from neighboring counties 
and from the Indian Territory. A schoolhouse was built a little dis- 
tance south of the Moore and Pyeatt mill, and that served the young 
ladies of that neighborhood for some years," 


It should be stated that some of the early "girls! schools" at Cane 
Hill enrolled children of both sexes. However, Cane Hill College until 
1875 was exclusively a boys' school, And so far as the record shows, 
the Female Seminary chartered in 1852 was exclusively for girls, 


It should also be noted that the Methodist Church was called "The 
Seminary" when it housed a girls! school after the War, It is not to be 
confused with the chartered Seminary that went out of existence in 1861. 


The fact that a number of teachers in the Cane Hill girls! schools 
were graduates of Mount Holyoke Seminary ( now Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass.) intrigued me, So I wrote to Mount Holyoke and 
asked for information, I was told that Mount Holyoke in its earlier 
years was a Scminary "graduating missionaries almost exclusively". The 
alumnae office gave me what little information they had about former 
Cane Hill teachers: 


Abby Coleman and Etta M. Lord, no record, 

Laura Graham, Graduate 1848. Taught 1848-1851 in Bath, N.Y. Taught 
Cane Hill, Ark., 1852-1860, Taught in Springfield, Mo, Married William 
Boxley who died in 1871. She died in 1884 in California, 

Florence Wilson, no information 
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Clara Frances Allen. Graduate 1872, Taught 1872-1874 in Cane Hill, 
Ark, Later taught in Walpole, Mass., and Peekskill, N.Y.Married 1876. 
(Husband's name not given.) , 

Miss Corey. "The only Miss Corey on Mount Holyoke records is Eliza- 
beth S, Corey, graduate 1859, She taught in Nebraska 1859-1861." 


It is interesting to note that Miss Sophia Sawyer, who founded the 
Fayetteville Female Seminary in 1839 was a one-time schoolmate of Miss 
Mary Lyon, who founded the Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1837. Also, that 
two of the best remembered teachers of the Fayetteville Female Semin- 
ary, Miss Lucretia Foster and Miss Mary True Daniels, were graduates 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary. 


So far as is known, the Cane Hill Female Seminary published only one 
catalog — that for the school year 1858-1859, It lists the Rev, Newton 
Givens as "President and Professor of Language, and Moral and Mental 
Science" and Miss Mary Bellar as "Instructress in Preparatory Depart— 
ment.'' Two lines are left blank in the faculty list -- "Instructress 
in Mathematics" and "Instructress in French, Drawing, Embroidery, 
Painting, etc." 


It is probably safe to assume that the subjects taught were the 
usual primary and secondary courses. Plus music and art. The drawing 
and painting classes were small, even when they were being taught by 
such excellent painters as William Quesenbury ("Bill Cush") and Mrs. 
Amanda Buchanan Earle, There was an extra tuition charge, of course, 


Music was of great interest to the girls. When the new Female Semin- 
ary building was erected in 1856 at the "lower end of the hill", the 
front room was known as "the music room", It contained the pieno that 
had been hauled over the Boston Mountains by ox team, Mrs, Richardson 
names the following "music teachers" employed in the girls! schools of 
Cane Hill — all of them after the War: Molly Ayres, Belle Yates, 
Betty Welch, Dolgaruki, Lillie Irwin, Kittie Earle, Mary Clem Carnahan, 
Mary Harris, Ella Lake and Mary Healy. 


The act incorporating the Gane Hill Female Seminary lists the follow- 
ing board of trustees: Thomas G. McCollough, Benjamin Pierson, James B, 
Russell, George Morrow, Robert M. King, Jesse M. Blair, Andrew Buch- 
anan, Guilford Pylant, Isaac Talkington, Wm. McMellon ( McClellan ?), 
John M, Williamson, 


Commenting on the high standing of these men in the Cane Hill commun- 
ity, Mrs, Richardson wrote as follows in an article in the Winter 1946 
issue of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly: 


"Pierson = that fearless and forceful preacher known all over north- 
west Arkansas and southwest Missouri. 

James Bryant Russell — the man whose heert was big enough to take 
over eight orphan children end give them the same care and education 
he gave his own, 

Morrow - an active energetic man all his long life. At the age of 90 
he could still mount his horse from the ground,until one day his horse 
ran away with him, throwing and crippling him so that for the remain- 
ing two years of his life he had to have help to mount. 


9h 


King = a graduate of Cumberland University, Princeton, Ky., and Pres- 
ident of Cane Hill College, Newphew of Samuel King, one of the founders 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 

Blair - one of the organizers of the first church in northwest Ark- 
ansas, the White Church congregetion of the Cumberlend Presbyteriens. 

Buchanan — original owner of the site of Prairie Grove. 

Pylant - originelly from North Carolina, He traveled all over north- 
west Arkansas, selling Bibles and hymn books, 

Talkington - may have been a minister, too, but moved to California 
long ago. 

Cox = a minister who moved to Clarksville and spent most of his life 
there. 

Routh and Carnahan - Both ministers and both lived at Mount Comfort 
for a time, 

Isaac and John Spencer = Not ministers but were officers in the 
church, 

Hagood — an elder in the church, He was killed during the War. 

McMellon and Williamson — no information." 


Jacob Preston Carnahan 


Jacob Preston Carnahan, one of the best-known teachers in Cane Hill 
College, was the grandson of the Rev.John Carnahan and of Jacob Pyeatt, 
both Arkansas pioneers of 1811. He attended school as a youngster at 
both the "upper and lower end of the hill". He took his college work 
in Cane Hill College, except for his senior year at Cumberland Univers 
sity. During the War he was a Captain in the 16th Arkansas Infantry, 
CSA, and saw action at Pea Ridge, Ark., and Corinth, Miss. He surrend- 
ered after the 40-day siege at Port Hudson, La. His war-time and sub- 
sequent career is described in "The Pyeatts and the Carnahans of Old 
Cane Hill", published in 1954 by the Washington County Historical 
Society. 


Fontaine Richard Earle 


Born near Pond River, Hopkins County, Kentucky, January 9, 1831, the 
son of Senuel Baylis Earle and Jane Woodson Earle. Graduated from Cum- 
berland University 1858, Licensed to preach by Anderson Presbytery and 
ordained at old Liberty Church in Muhlenburg County. Called to the 
presidency of Cane Hill College in 1859, Served four years in the Con- 
federate Army, first as a Private, then Captain of Co, B, 34th Arkan- 
sas Infantry, and then as Major, Was in battles of Oak Hills, Prairie 
Grove, Helena and Jenkins Ferry. In 1866 elected to State Senate and 
promoted cause of free public schools. Elected by the legislature of 
1867 as state superintendent of public instruction but Reconstruction 
prevented him from serving. -In June 1865 he was married to Amanda 
Buchanan, daughter of Rev. John Buchanan, Served churches at Cane Hill 
and Fayetteville as pastor, President of Cane Hill College 1859~1890. 
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Articles in FLASHBACK 


The Washington County Historical Society's periodical, FLASHBACK, 
has published considerable information about the county's early 
schools, The following See are of special interest: 


May 1951 - Letter from Sophia Sayer (dated Fayetteville, October 11, 
1839) to Rev. David Green, secretary, American Board of 
Missions. 


August-September 1951 - Letters of Peter Carnahan, former student in 
Cane Hill College. (Written from Texas in 1859) 


November 1951 - Letter from Mrs. John Ridge (dated Fayetteville, Jan- 
uary 18, 1854) 


March 1954 - "Regarding Miss Daniels", by Rowena Gallaway 


November 1954, - "Cane Hill College Classbook of 1876-1878". The class- 
book of J.P.Carnahan, professor in Cane Hill College. 


FLASHBACK, November 1951 —- Account book of Orren M. Rieff for the 
years 1842-1860, Reiff was a Fayetteville contractor and builder. 


In the fall of 1850, O.M.Rieff worked 23 days at 
$1 per day for the Rev, Robert Graham, This work 
was probably carpenter work on Ozark Institute at 
Mt.Comfort. Rieff's bill was $23, of which Graham 
paid #15,: In June 1851, Robert Mecklin paid the 
Balance, $8.50. 


FLASHBACK, August-September 1951 - 


On September 19, 1859, Peter Carnahan wrote from 
Dallas County, Texas, to his sister Bettie at Cane 
Hill: 

"A new session opens at Cane Hill College today. 
O Bettie! what would I give if I was able to enter 
school and take my seat with my classes as I have 
done hitherto! Will I ever be able to complete my 
education? I fear not. Write in your next all 
about the school. I am deeply interested in the 
welfare of Cane Hill College. Write too the result 
of the campmeeting.Although I was in person a long 
weys from Cane Hill Pegi feet, my prayers were 
there," 
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